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PREFACE 


The text of official documents, public announcements, and public 
addresses of statesmen closely concerned with the events which cul- 
minated in the agreement concluded on September 29 at Munich 
by Germany, Great Britain, France, and Italy, comprise this issue 
of International Conciliation. Only the future can determine the full 
effect of that settlement, founded on broken treaties. At the moment, 
we know that a period of unprecedented strain has been displaced 
by an uneasy peace necessitating far-reaching political and eco- 
nomic adjustments, not confined to Czechoslovakia. We see in 
temporary eclipse the most approved methods of procedure in 
international disputes. It would be a grave error, however, to read 
into the recent developments in the relations between democratic 
and totalitarian governments an abandonment of democratic ideals 
and principles. 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 

New York, October 15, 1938. 
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THE CRISIS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
April 24-October 13, 1938 


E1cut-Potnt DEMAND OF SUDETEN GERMAN PARTY 
OUTLINED BY KONRAD HENLEIN, AT KARLSBAD, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
APRIL 24, 1938! 


(1) Full equality of status for Czechs and Germans. 

(2) A guarantee for this equality by the recognition of the Sudeten 
Germans as a legal body incorporate. 

(3) Determination and legal recognition of the German areas 
within the State. 

(4) Full self-government for the German areas. 

(5) Legal protection for every citizen living outside the area of 
his own nationality. 

(6) Removal of injustices inflicted since 1918 and reparation 
for the damages thereby caused. 

(7) Recognition of the principle: within the German area German 
officials. 

(8) Full liberty to profess German nationality and German 
philosophy. 


STATEMENT ON THE GERMAN-CZECH SITUATION 
By PrimE MINISTER NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN IN THE 
House or Commons, May 23, 1938? 


I propose first to give a very brief summary of events of the past 
few days that have tended to show that the situation in regard to 
the German minority in Czechoslovakia might be entering upon a 
dangerous phase, and then to indicate action taken by his Majesty’s 
Government. 

On May 19 rumors became current of German troop movements 
in the direction of the Czechoslovak frontier. 

The German Government informed his Majesty’s Ambassador 
on the following day that there was no foundation for these rumors 
and they gave similar assurance to the Czechoslovak Government. 

On May 20 a number of serious incidents occurred in Czecho- 
slovakia. 


! Reprinted from the London Times, September 6, 1938. 
? Reprinted from The New York Times, May 24. 
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On the morning of May 21 the Czechoslovak Government inti- 
mated that they were calling up one class for training and for the 
purpose of maintaining order in the frontier areas. 

On the same day an unfortunate incident took place in which 
two Sudeten Germans lost their lives in an incident near the frontier, 
the full facts of which are not yet entirely clear. The Czechoslovak 
Minister for Foreign Affairs informed the German Minister of this 
incident and told him that disciplinary measures would be taken 
against those responsible. 

On the same day—May 21—his Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin 
received further assurance from the German Government that 
stories of troop movements were completely unfounded. 

The Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs informed his 
Majesty’s Minister in Prague that a formal invitation had been 
sent to Herr Henlein to negotiate on a nationality statute which 
had been approved on the nineteenth by the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment. 

But on the same day—May 21—it was announced in the Sudeten 
press that a political committee of the Sudeten German party had 
decided to inform the Prime Minister that the party was not in a 
position to discuss the nationality statute as long as peace and order 
in the Sudeten districts and, above all, the constitutional rights of 
freedom of opinion, of the press and of assembly, were not guaranteed. 

I now learn, however, that it has been arranged for Herr Henlein 
to see the Czechoslovak Prime Minister either tonight or tomorrow 
morning. 

In the face of this situation the principal concern of his Majesty’s 
Government has been to use all their influence wherever it could 
be effective on the side of restraint in word and deed while keeping 
open the way to peaceful negotiation of a satisfactory settlement. 

With that object, they have represented to the Czechoslovak 
Government the need for taking every precaution for the avoidance 
of incidents and of making every possible effort to reach a compre- 
hensive and lasting settlement by negotiation with representatives 
of the Sudeten party. 

In this his Majesty’s Government enjoyed the full cooperation 
of the French Government. 

The Czechoslovak Government responded to this representation 
with assurance that they appreciated the interest which his Majesty’s 
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Government manifested in this question and were resolved to seek 
an early and complete solution. 

The British Government represented to the German Government 
the urgent importance of reaching a settlement if European peace 
is to be preserved and have expressed their earnest desire that the 
German Government should cooperate with them in facilitating an 
agreement. 

His Majesty’s Government at the same time informed the Ger- 
man Government of the advice tendered in Prague and of the assur- 
ances received from the Czechoslovak Government. 

The German Minister for Foreign Affairs stated that he welcomed 
the efforts being made by his Majesty’s Government and that the 
German Government fully shared their desire to see the negotiations 
succeed. 

At the moment the situation appears to have somewhat eased 
and I understand that the elections passed off quietly yesterday 
without an untoward incident. 


MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED TO THE CZECHOSLOVAK GOVERNMENT 
BY THE SUDETEN GERMAN Party, JUNE 7, 1938? 


(1) Recognition of equality among the various nations and national 
groups to be guaranteed by the Constitution. 

(2) Guarantee of the following democratic principle of national 
sovereignty: (a) Every national group to have the right to manage 
its own affairs; (b) every national group to have an equal share in 
the conduct of State business; (c) protection against anti-nationalists; 
(d) unrestricted rights to national groups to foster common national 
interests. 

(3) A National Regional Statute involving territorial reorganiza- 
tion of the State in Czech, German, Slovak, and other areas. The 
national minorities in these areas to be protected. 

(4) Application of these reforms to legislation and administration. 
The Czech and the German population to have the right to determine 
their own national and territorial requirements consistently with 
the interests of the State. National self-administration to apply in 
particular to the police, including the State police, education, pre- 
military training, local finance, and the right to levy supplementary 

* Reprinted from the London Times, July 20, 1938. 
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taxation and establish labor camps. Parliament and the Government 
to have control of any matters concerning the State as a whole. 


LOCAL DIETS 


(5) Division of legislative powers between the National Assembly, 
possibly without a Senate, and the diets of each individual na- 
tionality. In the National Assembly each national group to have 
its own section to represent the group as a body corporate. The 
National Assembly to have legislative powers in all matters which 
are not reserved for self-administration. The representatives in the 
national sections of Parliament to form the diet of each nationality. 
The diets to have legislative powers in the territories of self-adminis- 
tration. The National Assembly or the President of the Republic to 
have the right of vetoing decisions by the diets, but not for a second 
time. 

(6) The executive power in the whole territory to be exercised 
as hitherto by the President of the Republic and the Government. In 
addition to the Cabinet Ministers, heads of the respective Adminis- 
trations to be members of the Government, independently of the 
confidence of Parliament. Local Cabinets to be responsible to the 
Deputies of the national groups. The heads of these Cabinets to be 
members of the Supreme Council for National Defense. 

(7) Reorganization of the Administration, involving the suppres- 
sion of the Ministries of Education, Social Welfare, Health, and 
Unification of Laws, whose responsibilities would be transferred 
to the various local Governments. In all other Ministries national 
sections to be established, except in those of Foreign Affairs, Defense, 
and Finance. 


PUBLIC SERVANTS 


(8) Appointment to public services in national areas to be reserved 
for members of the respective nationality. In general, State Depart- 
ments appointments to be in proportion to the various populations. 

(9) The Courts of second instance and the Supreme Court to 
have national sections. 

(10) All languages used in the Republic to have equal official 
status, with special regulations for Prague. 

(11) All public and State-controlled enterprises to have national 
sections with special reference to the National Bank Press Bureau 


and wireless. 
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(12) In the Budget provision to be made for each nationality in 
accordance with an agreement between the national sections in 
Parliament, subject to the sanction of the President of the Republic. 

(13) The reorganization to be carried out by Constitutional meas- 
ures as far as possible. 

(14) Reparation to the Germans to be made in the following 
matters: Land reform, university laws, minority schools, and laws 
regarding the Legionaries. 


TEXT OF OFFICIAL SUMMARY OF THE “FouRTH PLAN” 
SUBMITTED TO THE SUDETEN GERMAN PARTY 
BY THE CZECHOSLOVAK GOVERNMENT, SEPTEMBER 6, 1938* 


(1) All nationalities are entitled to take part in the offices of the 
State in a ratio proportionate to their numbers. 

(2) This proportion with regard to German officials will be realized 
in the next ten years. 

(3) So far as is possible officials will be employed in regions of 
their own nationality, but this principle will be dependent on the 
superior needs of the State as a whole. 

(4) This principle will also apply to State enterprises, monopolies, 
institutions, and other organizations. 

(5) For the realization of these principles a special commission 
will be established in the Prime Minister’s Office. 

(6) The proportionate principle will be observed in all Govern- 
ment orders and supplies. 

(7) In order to come to the aid of those districts badly hit by 
the crisis the Government will raise a loan before the end of the year 
of 1,000,000,000 crowns, of which 700,000,000 crowns will be devoted 
to the German districts. 


POLICE DIVIDED 


(8) In the matter of public security the old regulations will be 
restored by which the maintenance of public order and security will 
be divided between the State police and local police. 

(9) The Languages Law shall be modified on the basis of the 
equality of the German, Russian, Ruthenian, Hungarian, and 
Polish languages with the Czechoslovak language. 

4 Reprinted from the London Times, September 10, 1938. 
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(10) The principle of national self-government is admitted in the 
form of a system of Gaue (cantons). 

(11) Public administration will be assured by State and local 
government organs. The local government organ will be elected on 
the basis of general, equal, direct, and secret suffrage, similar to 
that for the election of the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. 

(12) The local government will deal with all matters which do 
not concern the community of the State, in order to facilitate and 
develop the special characteristics and powers of the individual 
nationalities. 

(13) The territorial basis of the local government will follow the 
lines of the declared nationality of the population, taking into con- 
sideration, however, geographical situation, economic considerations, 
and means of communication. 


MINORITY DIETS 


(14) The minorities in these districts will be represented in a 
system of Curias (Diets), and the principle of reciprocity will be 
observed. 

(15) Special laws will protect the various nationalities from polit- 
ical, social, or industrial oppression. Persons belonging to individual 
nationalities will have the right to defend their national rights as 
their collective possessions, should these be violated by special 
measures either of the local government or of the organs of the State. 

(16) The nationality of every citizen will be registered in a State 
register. 

(17) The financial resources of the local government will be assured 
by contributions from the State until a new organization of the 
taxation system can be introduced. 

(18) Special sections will be created in all Government Depart- 
ments to deal with the affairs of the various nationalities, and these 
sections will be in charge of the respective nationalities. 

(19) All those points that do not require special legislative au- 
thority shall be put into force without delay. Where new laws are 
required they shall be drafted with the collaboration of the repre- 
sentatives of the various nationalities.— Reuter. 
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TEXT OF ADDRESS BROADCAST BY EpuarpD BENgS, 
PRESIDENT OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA, SEPTEMBER 10, 1938° 
I am talking to you at a moment of international difficulties, the 
most serious since the World War, which have entangled not only 
Europe but also the greater part of the world. 

I am talking to you at a critical moment about ourselves and 
about our situation in this disturbance and I am talking to all of 
you—Czechs, Slovaks, Germans, and all other nationalities—and 
through them to all of their political parties, to all creeds and all 
classes. 

I am talking to you as a people who want security and peace and 
who aim at human dignity and good will. 

Deliberately, I am not going to talk today in detail on interna- 
tional problems and the international situation. 

For twenty years the Republic has developed quietly and pro- 
gressively. Political democracy and freedom, economic prosperity, 
religious tolerance, and social justice have been achieved step by 
step without crises, upheavals or revolutions. 

This, which in other places causes dangerous upheavals, was in 
our country reasonably, dispassionately, and practically resolved. 

We have, however, one unique problem which always has been 
for centuries difficult and requires new methods of treatment—the 
nationalities question. 

But we have endeavored to solve this problem in a progressive 
way. I do not want to enumerate the different methods we have 
tried to apply, but I do make this clear: that European and world 
events from which we cannot isolate ourselves have compelled us 
to accelerate our actions. 

That explains the course we are now pursuing. We are modifying 
the tempo but we do not alter the spirit in which this State is trying 
to solve these great problems of today. 

This is a sincere and fruitful effort on our part to achieve as great 
a degree of political justice as politically and practically possible. 
This must be done in a spirit of true and sincere democracy. 

It is in this spirit that the Government opened negotiations with 
the different nationalities of our Republic. 

We have begun with the Sudeten German party as being the most 
important group but proposals which have thus been prepared apply 

* Reprinted from The New York Times, September 11, 1938. 
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to all citizens of this State and will be the subject of negotiations 
with every one of the nationalities. 

The problems under discussion and the lines along which we hope 
to reach a solution were made public today. A great part of this 
material published today was previously contained in proposals 
for the nationalities statute issued last spring. 

The new proposals, however, have not been presented in the form 
of a law as was the nationalities statute. They were presented in 
the form of an agreement on the basis of which a new settlement can 
be obtained. 

They were further formulated in such a way that no misunder- 
standing shall arise; but there are other parts of the proposals which 
were not contained in the original plan. These are elaborated in order 
to give to the State what belongs to the State and to the nationalities 
what belongs to the nationalities. 

At the same time we are endeavoring to guarantee the individual 
against the whole, minority against majority, and freedom of thought 
and national rights. 

This applies to Czechs, Germans, Slovaks, Hungarians, Ruthe- 
nians, and Poles. Our democratic conditions make us proceed in 
this manner. 

During recent days I have received hundreds and hundreds of 
letters from Czechs, from Germans, and from foreign countries 
encouraging me. If in these letters any doubts are expressed, they 
are concerned only with the question of whether it is the right 
moment for such far-reaching settlements in a period of political 
passion. 

I want to reply to these objections directly. I believe the new 
proposals will be beneficial to the State and its future; and I believe 
also that by renewing cooperation among all nationalities, even in 
our present period of difficulties, nothing can threaten our unity 
and integrity. 

In the future this will be the political aim of all of us. 

At the same time, I would emphasize that nothing has been altered 
in the democratic structure and political convictions of the State. On 
the contrary, if international evolution is favorable, the new settle- 
ment will make our democracy more perfect. 

We are approaching the present proposals by the logical develop- 
ment of nationality questions in the whole of Europe. 
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Our especial conditions compel us to be first to settle our na- 
tionality affairs justly. 

In our State all nationality cultures are very highly developed; 
the two most numerous nationalities especially have a high national 
consciousness and in the course of their history have contributed 
much to human culture. 

It is, therefore, obvious that for them and for other nationalities 
we must go forward quickly in nationality matters as compared 
with other Central European countries. We shall not be the last 
to do so. 

If we decided on this solution at a troubled time when confidence 
is shaken, it is certain that by this we would make a sacrifice, which 
is not small, for the preservation of universal peace. 

We wish to contribute to a settlement of European problems in 
general and to the establishment of good relations with all our neigh- 
bors, especially with Great Germany. 

We wish to prove to Europe and America, and particularly to 
England and France, that we understand our responsibilities for 
general collaboration and that we fulfil these as far as the needs of 
the State allow us. 

If I, as President of the Republic and head of the Government, am 
recommending this solution to you today, although it entails heavy 
sacrifices, I appeal at the same time to the whole population of the 
State and tell you this in all seriousness: 

We must reestablish full confidence and cooperation between 
two great nationalities of the Republic and thus insure internal calm 
and peace and peaceful development. 

Thus we are working not only to preserve peace at a time of inter- 
national crisis for the world and for Europe but also for the calm of 
our towns, villages, land, factories and all who are dear to us. 

Not only I, in my official capacity, must work for peace, not only 
those responsible for the Government and the government party, but 
also the minority of opposition. These above all and every citizen 
in particular must and shall do the same in his own station. 

Every one of you in the present state of things does service to 
peace by avoiding disputes, incidents, and quarrels. It is possible 
for anger, irritation, and provocative incidents to threaten not only 
our internal peace but also the peace of Europe. 

I am appealing to all Czechs, Germans, and other peoples without 
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distinction of nationality within the Republic. I do not appeal to 
politicians and political parties because, for them, it should be 
natural to keep calm. 

I appeal to every citizen individually. I appeal to the whole popu- 
lation. Never has the responsibility of every one of us been greater 
than at the present. Be calm, keep level-headed. Go quietly about 
your work. The less you diverge from your normal lives the greater 
will be your contribution to the preservation of peace. 

Show the world that not one of us wishes to be held responsible 
for increasing the present European tension. 

In this respect, I appeal to the press of all parties, of all shades 
of opinion, of all minorities. Their merit or their faults may be 
greater today than they think possible. 

Indeed, we are living through moments when all with a party or 
national difference must come together in order that we also might 
preserve peace on this soil where our fathers and forefathers have 
dwelt for many centuries in peaceful, constructive work. 

Are present Czechoslovak and Sudeten German descendants of 
Czechoslovak and Sudeten German ancestors to destroy what they 
have built? I am well aware the State power of our Republic has 
and must have sufficient strength in order to guarantee discipline 
and order among the population and for the population by means 
at its disposal. 

Our democracy is proud of having always been a disciplined de- 
mocracy and it is proud that claim has been maintained by self-control 
of all its citizens. Why should it be otherwise today? 

I want, therefore, a complete return of peace and order—with 
liberty, loyalty, and freedom serving as spiritual arms and arguments. 

If imperialist Powers were to enter into relations between the 
nationalities, a regrettable shadow would be thrown over the future 
of cooperation among them. 

I believe the German people as well as the Czechs, Slovaks, and 
all others truly desire to work together in quiet. 

I am informed that every man of good will among our fellow citizens 
of German nationality earnestly wants normal conditions of peace. 
That is why I believe that on the basis of new proposals the Govern- 
ment will come to terms with all nationalities and will guarantee the 
Republic a future of prosperity. 

One law, single and inviolable, is valid for all Czechoslovaks. To 
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establish real peace among nationalities, we must limit party strife 
and unite more than ever, act together in loyalty, and do nothing 
against the idea of the unity of Czechoslovakia. 

If I have taken upon myself today to appeal to the people of this 
State, that does not mean I have fears for our future. In all my life 
I have never had fears. 

I have always been an optimist and my optimism today is greater 
than ever. I have an unshakable faith in the State, in its health, in 
its power, in its ability to withstand pressure, in its splendid army 
and in the unshakable spirit of the whole people. I am certain our 
State will emerge victorious from today’s difficulties. 

Let us, then, stand firm and have complete confidence we shall 
come to the end of our present period. Let us observe calm and keep 
quiet and have faith in ourselves, in our country, in our State, and 
in our future prosperity. 

Let us be ready to make sacrifices, but let us be optimists even 
in a time of great difficulties. Above all, let us not forget that faith 
and good will move mountains and that they will bring us happily 
out of all present European troubles. 


EXTRACTS FROM SPEECH BY CHANCELLOR ADOLF HITLER 
AT THE NATIONAL SOCIALIST PARTY CONGRESS AT NUREMBERG, 
GERMANY, SEPTEMBER I2, 1938° 


I am speaking of Czechoslovakia. This is a democratic State. It 
was founded on democratic lines by forcing other nationalities, 
without asking them, into a structure manufactured at Versailles. 

As good democrats they began to oppress and mishandle the 
majority of the inhabitants. They tried gradually to enforce on the 
world their view that the Czech State had a special political and 
military mission to perform in the world. Former French Air Minister 
Cot has only recently explained this to us. According to his opinion, 
the task of Czechoslovakia is in case of war to bombard German 
towns and industrial works. 

This mission, however, is in direct contrast to the vital interests, 
to the wishes, and to the conception of life of a majority of the in- 
habitants of this State. But the majority of the inhabitants had 
to be quiet, as any protest against their treatment was regarded as 

* Reprinted from The New York Times, September 13, 1938. 
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an attack on the aims of this State and therefore in conflict with the 
Constitution. This Constitution, as it was made by democrats, was 
not rooted in the people but served only the political aims of those 
who oppressed the majority of the inhabitants. In view of these 
political aims, it had been found necessary to construct this Con- 
stitution in a manner giving the Czechs a predominant position in 
the State. 

He who opposes such encroachment is an enemy of the State and, 
according to democratic conceptions of the State, an outlaw. The 
so-called nation of the Czechs has thus been selected by Providence, 
which in this case made use of those who once designed Versailles, to 
see that no one rose against this purpose of the State. 

Should, however, some one belonging to the majority of the op- 
pressed people of this nation protest against this, the nation may 
knock him down with force and kill him if it is necessary or desired. 
If this were a matter foreign to us and one that did not concern 
us, we would regard this case, as so many others, merely as an inter- 
esting illustration of the democratic conception of people’s rights 
and the right of self-determination and simply take note of it. 

But it is something most natural that compels us Germans to take 
an interest in this problem. Among the majority of nationalities that 
are being suppressed in this State there are 3,500,000 Germans. That 
is about as many persons of our race as Denmark has inhabitants. 

These Germans, too, are creatures of God. The Almighty did not 
create them that they should be surrendered by a State construc- 
tion made at Versailles to a foreign Power that is hateful to them, 
and He has not created 7,000,000 Czechs in order that they should 
supervise 3,500,000 Germans or act as guardians for them and still 
less to do them violence and torture. 

The conditions in this nation are unbearable, as is generally 
known. Politically more than 3,500,000 people were robbed in the 
name of the right of self-determination of a certain Mr. Wilson of 
their self-determination and of their right to self-determination. 
Economically these people were deliberately ruined and afterward 
handed over to a slow process of extermination. 

These truths cannot be abolished by phrases. They are testified 
to by deeds. The misery of the Sudeten Germans is without end. They 
want to annihilate them. They are being oppressed in an inhuman 
and intolerable manner and treated in an undignified way. When 
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3,500,000 who belong to a people of almost 80,000,000 are not 
allowed to sing any song that the Czechs do not like because it 
does not please the Czechs or are brutally struck for wearing white 
stockings because the Czechs do not like it, and do not want to see 
them, and are terrorized or maltreated because they greet with a 
form of salutation that is not agreeable to them, although they are 
greeting not Czechs but one another, and when they are pursued 
like wild beasts for every expression of their national life [cheers], 
this may be a matter of indifference to several representatives of 
our democracies or they may possibly even be sympathetic because 
it concerns only 3,500,000 Germans. I can only say to representatives 
of the democracies that this is not a matter of indifference to us. 
[Cheers.] 

And I say that if these tortured creatures cannot obtain rights 
and assistance by themselves, they can obtain both from us. An end 
must be made of depriving these people of their rights. I have already 
said this quite clearly in my speech of February 22. 

It was a short-sighted piece of work when the statesmen at Ver- 
sailles brought the abnormal structure of Czechoslovakia into 
being. It was possible to violate the demands of millions of another 
nationality only so long as the brother nation itself was suffering 
from the consequences of general maltreatment by the world. 

To believe that such a regime could go on sinning without hin- 
drance forever was possible only through a scarcely credible degree 
of blindness. I declared in my speech of February 22 before the 
Reichstag that the Reich would not tolerate any further continued 
oppression of 3,500,000 Germans, and I hope that the foreign states- 
men will be convinced that these were no mere words. 


* * * 


May I remind you of my speech to the Reichstag in 1933, when 
for the first time I stated before the world that there may be national 
questions that I would take it upon me to fulfil in spite of all distress 
and danger that may be connected with them. No European nation 
has done more for peace than Germany. No nation has made greater 
sacrifices. 

But it must be realized that these sacrifices also have their limits 
and that the National Socialist State must not be confused with 
the Germany of Bethmann-Hollweg and Hertling. [Theobald von 
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Bethmann-Hollweg was German Chancellor during the World War 
up to July, 1917, and Count Georg von Hertling was a successor.] 

If I make this statement here, it is done especially because in the 
course of this year an event took place that forced us all to subject 
our attitude to certain correction. In this year, as you know, after 
endless postponement of any kind of plebiscite had occurred, local 
elections, at any rate, were to take place in Czechoslovakia. 

Even in Prague people were convinced of the untenable nature of 
the Czech situation. They were afraid of Germans joining up with 
other nationalities. They thought that at last measures must be 
taken to influence the result of the election by bringing pressure on 
the conduct of the elections. 

The Czech Government discovered the idea that the only effective 
thing to do was brutal browbeating. To give effect to this they 
decided to make a demonstration to the Sudeten Germans of the 
forces of the Czechoslovak State. Above all, the brute force of the 
Czechs’ power must be displayed to warn them against representing 
their national interests and to make them vote accordingly. In 
order to make this demonstration plausible before the election, Dr. 
Bene [Czech President] and the Czech Government invented the 
lie that Germany had mobilized troops and was about to invade 
Czechoslovakia. 

I have the following statement to make on this subject today: 
There is nothing new about making such lying statements. Last 
year the press of other countries published the false news that 20,000 
German soldiers had landed in Morocco. The Jewish fabricators of 
these press lies hoped to bring about war by this means. A statement 
to the French Ambassador sufficed to put an end to this lie. Also the 
Ambassador of another Great Power was immediately informed 
that there was not a word of truth in this Czech statement. This 
statement was repeated a second time and immediately brought to 
the notice of the Prague Government. But the Prague Government 
needed this lie as a pretext for their own monstrous work and terrorist 
oppression in influencing the elections. 

I can assure you in addition that, first, at that time not a single 
German soldier more was called up and, second, not a regiment 
marched to the frontier. At this time there was not one soldier who 
was not in his peacetime garrison. On the contrary, an order was given 
that anything that might appear like pressure on the Czechs on our 
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side was to be avoided. Despite this, this base campaign took place 
in which the whole of Europe was mobilized with the object of holding 
elections under military pressure, browbeating citizens and thus 
depriving them of their right to vote. 

For this purpose moral justification was needed so that no one 
should shrink from the unscrupulousness of plunging a great State 
and Europe into a great war. As Germany had no such intention, 
and, indeed on the contrary, was convinced that local elections would 
confirm the rights of the Sudeten Germans, nothing was done by the 
Reich Government. 

That, however, was made the occasion for saying, after nothing 
had happened, that Germany had drawn back in consequence of the 
agitation of the Czechs and the intervention of Great Britain and 
France. 

You all understand that a Great Power cannot suddenly submit a 
second time to such a base attack. In consequence I took the neces- 
sary precautions. I am a National Socialist and as such I am parrying 
every attack. I know exactly that by yielding to such an irreconcilable 
enemy as Czechoslovakia that this enemy could never be reconciled 
but only incited to a still higher opinion of itself. 

The old German Reich is a warning for us. In its love for peace 
it went as far as self-sacrifice without thereby being able to prevent 
war. Conscious of this, I took very serious measures on May 28. 

First, the strengthening of the Army and Air Force was, on my 
order, considerably increased forthwith and immediately carried out. 

Second, I ordered an immediate extension of our fortifications in 
the West. 

I may assure you that since May 28 the most gigantic fortifications 
that ever existed are under construction there. With the same aim 
in view, I have entrusted the Inspector General of German Road 
Constructions, Dr. Todt, with a new task. He has accomplished 
one of the greatest works of organization of all time. On the con- 
struction of the defenses in the West there are now 278,000 workmen 
in Dr. Todt’s army. In addition, there are, further, 84,000 work- 
men and 100,000 men of the labor service as well as numerous engineer 
and infantry battalions. 

The German railways are taking to these districts daily 8,000 cars 
of material apart from the materials transported by motor vehicles. 

The daily consumption of gravel is more than 100,000 tons. Before 
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the beginning of winter Germany's fortifications in the West will 
be finished. Their power of defense is already in existence to its full 
extent. After completion it will comprise 17,000 armored and con- 
crete fortifications. Behind this front of steel and concrete, which 
is laid out in three and partly in four lines, of a total depth up to 
fifty kilometers, there stands a German people in arms. 

These most gigantic efforts of all time have been made at my 
request in the interest of peace. In no circumstances shall I be willing 
any more to regard with endless tranquillity a continuation of the 
oppression of German compatriots in Czechoslovakia. 

Herr Bene’ indulges in tactics and speeches. He is trying to or- 
ganize negotiations to clear up questions of procedure on the lines 
of Geneva and to make small concessions. This cannot go on forever. 
This is not a matter of phrases; it is of right—that is, of violated 
right. 

What the Germans demand is the right of self-determination, 
which every other nation also possesses. It is not up to Herr Bene’ 
to give the Sudeten Germans gifts. They have the right to claim a 
life of their own just as much as any other people. 

If the democracies, however, should be convinced that they must 
in this case protect with all their means the oppressors of Germans, 
then this will have grave consequences. I believe I am serving peace 
the more if I do not leave any doubts about this. I did not raise 
the claim that Germany may oppress 3,500,000 French or then 
that 3,500,000 English shall be surrendered to Germany for oppres- 
sion. But I demand that the oppression of 3,500,000 Germans in 
Czechoslovakia shall cease and be replaced by the free right of self- 
determination. 

We would regret it if thereby our relations with other European 
nations should suffer harm. However, we are not to be blamed. 
Moreover, it is up to the Czechoslovak Government to discuss 
matters with the authorized representatives of the Sudeten Germans 
and bring about an understanding in this or that way. 

My business and the business of us all, however, my comrades, is 
to see today that right does not become injustice in this case, for 
German comrades are concerned. 
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TEXT OF SUDETEN GERMAN Party COMMUNIQUE 
CONTAINING TERMS OF ULTIMATUM TO THE CZECHOSLOVAK 
GOVERNMENT, SEPTEMBER 13, 19387 


A plenary meeting at Eger of the executive committee of the Sudeten 
German party examined the political situation created by the 
events of yesterday and today and the subsequent government 
measures. 

The committee points out the fact that since February of this 
year the Czech Premier has repeatedly declared that the Government 
would take no measures of any importance without previously con- 
sulting the Sudeten party. Although our delegation was in Prague 
yesterday and this morning and was even in constant telephonic 
communication with different Ministries, the Government took 
far-reaching and disquieting measures without getting into contact 
with leaders of the Sudeten party. 

Reinforcements of gendarmes and military were sent to Sudeten 
districts and martial law was proclaimed by radio. 

After consultation with Herr Henlein [Sudeten German leader], 
Herr Frank [aide of Herr Henlein] sent the following demand to 
Premier Hodza: 


A great number of Sudeten Germans have been killed or 
wounded by orders of the State in the frontier areas. In this 
state of affairs the leadership of the Sudeten party requests 
the Government to take the following steps: 

First, martial law shall be rescinded immediately. 

Second, the State police shall be withdrawn from all districts 
containing a German majority. The exercise of police duties 
shall be handed over to Mayors, who are also to be responsible 
for the establishment of corresponding substitute organizations 
to maintain peace and order. 

Third, gendarmes and other security organizations shall be 
limited to their normal number and restricted to their normal 

sts. 

Fourth, all military formations shall be confined to barracks 
and be used for military purposes only to avoid bloodshed. 

If within six hours of the delivery of these requests the Gov- 
ernment has not accepted and published them, particularly by 
radio, the leadership of the Sudeten German party refuses all 
responsibility for further disorders. 


? Reprinted from The New York Times, September 14, 1938. 
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Text oF Konrap HENLEIN’S DECLARATION FOR ANNEXATION 
OF SUDETEN GERMAN REGION OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
BY GERMANY, SEPTEMBER I5, 1938? 


My compatriots: As bearer of your confidence and fully conscious 
of my responsibility, I declare before the whole world that the or- 
ganized Czech terror has now come to a head with the use of machine- 
guns, armored cars, and tanks against defenseless Sudeten Germans. 
By these means the Czechs have demonstrated before the eyes of 
the whole world that it has become impossible for Czechs and Ger- 
mans to live together in one State. The experiences of the past 
twenty years and, above all, the fate of those who have given their 
lives during the past few days, oblige me to declare: 


(1) In 1919 we were forced into the Czechoslovak Republic against 
our will and were denied the right of self-determination, which 
had been guaranteed to us in the most formal manner. 

(2) Without ever renouncing the right of self-determination, we 
nevertheless made the greatest sacrifices in an attempt to 
establish a means of life. 

(3) All attempts to persuade the Czechoslovak people and their 
responsible authorities to reach a fair and just settlement with 
us were wrecked upon the rock of their irreconcilable and 


destructive will. 


In this hour of need of the Sudeten German people I come before 
you and before the German people and before the whole civilized 
world; and I declare: 

We wish to live a free German people! We wish to have peace, 
and work again in our homes! We wish to be home in the Reich! 


God bless us and our just fight. 


EXTRACT FROM ADDRESS BY PREMIER BENITO MUSSOLINI 
OF ITALY AT TRIESTE, SEPTEMBER 18, 1938° 


That which I am about to tell you is dictated not only by the policy 
of the Rome-Berlin axis, but finds its historic and present justi- 
fication in the friendly feeling which binds us to Magyars, Poles, 
and those other nations of that which may be called mosaic State 
No. 2. 


® Reprinted from London Times, September 16, 1938. 
* Reprinted from The New York Times, September 19, 1938. 
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What I am about to tell you is dictated by a sense of conscience 
which I would call more than Italian—European. When problems 
posed by history reach the tormenting degree of complication, the 
solution demanded is the simplest, most logical, and most radical: 
that which we Fascists call totalitarian. 

The solution to the problem which at this moment agitates Europe 
has only one name: plebiscites. Plebiscites for all nationalities that 
demand them, for all nationalities that were forced into what wished 
to be great Czechoslovakia and which today reveals its organic 
inconsistency. 

But there is something else to be said and it is that at a certain 
moment events become an avalanche and for that reason we must 
hurry if we want to avoid disorders and complications. The idea 
of making haste in solving the problem must have been shared by 
the British Prime Minister in leaving London for Munich as a flying 
messenger of peace since any delay does not hasten the solution but 
brings on a fatal collision. 

This solution, despite the campaign of Moscow, is already pene- 
trating the heart of European peoples. We hope that in these last 
hours a peaceful solution is reached. We wish also that if this is 
not possible the resulting conflict be limited and circumscribed, but 
if this does not happen and a line-up of universal character is brought 
on for or against Prague let it be known that Italy’s place is already 
chosen. 


TEXT OF CZECHOSLOVAK GOVERNMENT COMMUNIQUE 
OF SEPTEMBER 21, 1938, ANNOUNCING ACCEPTANCE OF 
ANGLO-FRENCH PLAN FOR MEETING GERMAN DEMANDS” 


After twenty years of peace we were overtaken by a violent crisis. 
Dynamic political forces emanating from our neighboring States 
threatened our lands. We faced the necessity of meeting, with our 
man power, a much more powerful adversary which confronted us. 

Even previously we had to depend upon their [the Czech’s friends] 
help, but when we were threatened with force it became evident 
that the European crisis had become so serious that our friends 
advised us to purchase freedom and peace by sacrifices, inasmuch 
as they could not help us. 

® Reprinted from The New York Times, September 22, 1938. 
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Two Great Powers told us with the full weight of their convention 
and authority that only by territorial sacrifices on our part could 
security and peace be assured. 

We wished to suggest a settlement of the dispute by arbitration, 
but the suggestion was rejected by others. England and France, two 
democracies, informed us that solution by arbitration could not 
solve the difficulty. 

It was their opinion that peace and freedom could not be estab- 
lished by such procedure. They informed us that they could not 
extend aid in the event we were attacked by Germany and they 
were of the opinion such a conflict would have been inevitable had 
Czechoslovakia refused to cede the territories of the German pop- 
ulation. 

Inasmuch as Russia was willing to come to our help only on con- 
dition that France came first, and moreover only after the League of 
Nations should have determined that Czechoslovakia was attacked 
and that Germany was the aggressor, we found ourselves facing a 
threat of war, menacing not only the State, but associated nations 
as a whole. 

The Government is determined to maintain peace and order and 
independence under the new conditions which confront it. The 
President of the Republic and the Government could do nothing but 
accept the suggestions of the two Powers and the beginning of dis- 
cussions for further negotiations. 

Nothing has remained, because we were alone. 

The Government will lead the State further till we see hope that 
the National Assembly will not oppose appropriate alterations of 
the law which will be presented to it. 

We will defend freedom, self-sufficiency, and independence under 
the new conditions, strengthened by the love of all people who 
belong to our State. 

At 5 p. m. [Foreign Minister Kamil] Krofta received the Ministers 
of France and England and presented to them the Government’s 
answer to the démarche which they had presented to the President 
of the Republic at 2 a. m. 

In its answer the Czechoslovak Government initiated negotiations 
for a formal solution of the nationalities problem in the manner 
which the Ministers proposed on September 19. These proposals were 
intended to give the Czechoslovak people and its vital interests 
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freedom of development, which will be guaranteed by international 
agreement. 

We emphasize that this answer of our Government to the pro- 
posals of the British and French Governments will in no way alter 
the present legal standing of the State, and that our answer merely 
initiates negotiations for the regulation of this problem. 

Farmers, workers, industrialists, employers, and soldiers, all 
remain at your old posts and do your duty. Remember that you 
cannot do anything to your advantage by violence or demonstrations 
on the streets. By such action you would merely injure our State, 
which needs unity, endurance, and strength to shield it against 
dangers. 

Authorities everywhere continue in their usual duties. Laws and 
decrees remain valid. Courts and functionaries of the Republic 
pursue their duties in the entire State. 

Protection of citizens is assured. Do not permit yourselves to be 
moved to inconsidered actions by agitators and provocateurs. Do 
not be depressed. Remain firm to your faith in the Republic. 

German citizens of our frontier territories have nothing to fear 
because of what the future has in store for them, or because of their 
private or national interests. They need not be concerned for their 
security. 

Our State and administration remain responsible to the world 
for the protection of the interests and security of the whole popula- 
tion, Czech and German. This responsibility will be met, now as 
previously, by our authorities. 

Anyone who would try to impede the settlement contemplated 
by the Great Powers would merely injure the interest of the German 
population. 


EXTRACT FROM SPEECH BY MAXIM LITVINOFF, 
FOREIGN COMMISSAR OF THE U.S.S.R., BEFORE THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS ASSEMBLY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1938" 


Bound to Czechoslovakia by a pact of mutual assistance, the Soviet 
Union abstained from any intervention in the negotiations of 
the Czechoslovak Government with the Sudeten Germans, con- 
sidering this to be the internal business of the Czechoslovak State. 


4 Reprinted from The,New York Times, September 22, 1938. 
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We have refrained from all advice to the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment, considering it quite inadmissible that it should be asked to 
make concessions to the Germans, to the detriment of its interests 
as a State, in order that we should be set free from the necessity of 
fulfilling our obligations under the treaty bearing our signature. 
Neither did we offer any advice in the contrary direction. 

We value very highly the fact that the Czechoslovak Government 
up to the last few days did not even inquire of us whether we would 
fulfil our obligations on the pact, since obviously it had no doubt of 
this. It had no grounds for doubt. But when, a few days before I left 
for Geneva, the French Government for the first time inquired of 
my Government as to its attitude in the event of an attack on Czecho- 
slovakia, I gave the French representative in Moscow, in the name 
of my Government, the following perfectly clear and unambiguous 
reply: 

We intend to fulfil our obligations under the pact, together 
with France, to afford assistance to Czechoslovakia by the way 
open to us; our War Department is ready immediately to partici- 
pate in a conference with representatives of the French and 
Czechoslovak War Departments in order to discuss measures 
appropriate to the moment. In an event like this, we shall con- 
sider desirable that the question be raised in the League of 
Nations, if only as yet under Article XI, with the object, first, 
of mobilizing public opinion, and, secondly, ascertaining the 
position of certain other States whose passive aid might be 
extremely valuable. 


We said further that it was necessary to exert all means of avoiding 
an armed conflict and we considered one such method to be immediate 
consultation between the Great Powers of Europe and other inter- 
ested States, in order, if possible, to decide on the terms for a collec- 
tive démarche. This is how our reply was framed. 
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TEXT OF WHITE PAPER PUBLISHED BY THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
ON SEPTEMBER 28, 1938, CONTAINING DOCUMENTS ON THE 
CZECHOSLOVAK-GERMAN CRISIS” 


Document I 
LORD RUNCIMAN TO PRIME MINISTER 
Westminster, Sept. 21, 1938. 
My dear Prime Minister: 


When I undertook the task of mediation in the controversy be- 
tween the Czechoslovak Government and the Sudeten German 
party I was, of course, left perfectly free to obtain my own informa- 
tion and draw my own conclusions. I was under no obligation to 
issue any kind of report. In the present circumstances, however, it 
may be of assistance to you to have the final views which I have 
formed as the results of my mission and certain suggestions which 
I believe should be taken into consideration if anything like a perma- 
nent solution is to be found. 

The problem of the political, social, and economic relations between 
the Teuton and Slav races in the area which is now called Czecho- 
slovakia is one which has existed for many centuries with periods 
of acute struggle and periods of comparative peace. It is not a new 
problem and in its present stage there are at the same time new factors 
and also old factors which would have to be considered in any detailed 
review. 

When I arrived in Prague at the beginning of August the questions 
which immediately confronted me were, firstly, constitutional; 
secondly, political, and thirdly, economic. The constitutional ques- 
tion was that with which I was immediately and directly concerned. 
At that time it implied the provision of some degree of home rule 
for the Sudeten Germans within the Czechoslovak Republic; the 
question of self-determination had not yet arisen in an acute form. 
My task was to make myself acquainted with the history of the 
question, with the principal persons concerned and with the sugges- 
tions for the solution proposed by the two sides, viz., by the Sudeten 
German party in a “sketch” submitted to the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment on the seventh of June (which was by way of embodying 
the eight points of Henlein’s speech at Karlsbad) and by the Czecho- 

2 Reprinted from The New York Times, September 29, 1938. 
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slovak Government in their draft of the nationality statute, language 
bill, and administrative reform bill. 

It became clear that neither of these sets of proposals was suffi- 
ciently acceptable to the other side to permit further negotiations on 
this basis and the negotiations were suspended on August 17. After a 
series of private discussions between the Sudeten leaders and Czech 
authorities a new basis for negotiation was adopted by the Czecho- 
slovak Government and communicated to me on September 5 and to 
the Sudeten leaders on September 6. This was the so-called “ Fourth 
Plan.”” In my opinion—and, I believe, in the opinion of the more 
responsible Sudeten leaders—this plan embodied almost all the re- 
quirements of the Karlsbad eight points and with a little clarifica- 
tion and extension could have been made to cover them in their 
entirety. 

Negotiations should at once have been resumed on this favorable 
and hopeful basis; but little doubt remains in my mind that the very 
fact that they were so favorable operated against their chances with 
the more extreme members of the Sudeten German party. It is my 
belief that the incidents arising out of the visit of certain Sudeten 
German deputies to investigate the case of persons arrested for 
arms smuggling at Maehrisch Ostrau was used in order to provide 
the excuse for the suspension if not the breaking off of negotiations. 
The Czech Government, however, once more gave way to the de- 
mands of the Sudeten German party in this matter and preliminary 
discussions on the ‘Fourth Plan” were resumed September ro. Again | 
am convinced that this did not suit the policy of the Sudeten extrem- 
ists and incidents were provoked and instigated on September 11 
and with greater effect after Hitler’s speech on September 12. 

As a result of the bloodshed and disturbance thus caused the 
Sudeten delegation refused to meet the Czech authorities as had 
been arranged on September 13. Henlein and Frank presented a new 
series of demands—the withdrawal of State police, the limitation of 
troops to their military duties, etc., which the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment again prepared to accept on the sole condition that a represen- 
tative of the party come to Prague to discuss how they should be 
maintained. On the night of September 13 this condition was refused 
by Henlein and all negotiations were completely broken off. 

It is quite clear that we cannot now go backward to the point 
where we stood two weeks ago and we have to consider the situation 
as it now faces us. 
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With the rejection of the Czechoslovak Government's offer on 
September 13 and with the breaking off of negotiations by Henlein 
my functions as mediator were in fact at an end. Directly and 
indirectly connected between the chief of the Sudeten leaders and the 
government, the Reich had become the dominant factor in the situa- 
tion; the dispute was no longer an internal one. It was not part of my 
function to attempt mediation between Czechoslovakia and Ger- 
many. 

Responsibility for the final break must, in my opinion, rest upon 
Henlein, Frank, and upon those of their supporters inside and out- 
side the country who were urging them to extreme unconstitutional 
action. 

I have much sympathy, however, with the Sudeten race. It is a 
hard thing to be ruled by an alien race; and I have been left with 
the impression that Czechoslovak rule in the Sudeten areas for the 
last twenty years, although not actually oppressive and certainly not 
‘‘terroristic,”’ has been marked by tactlessness, lack of understand- 
ing, petty intolerance, and discrimination to the point where the 
resentment of the German population was inevitably moving to the 
direction of revolt. The Sudeten Germans felt, too, that in the past 
they had been given many promises by the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment, but little or no action followed these promises. 

This experience induced an attitude of unveiled distrust of leading 
Czech statesmen. I cannot say how far this mistrust was merited or 
unmerited, but it certainly exists, with the result that, however con- 
ciliatory their statements, they inspire no confidence in the minds of 
the Sudeten population. Moreover, in the last elections in 1936 the 
Sudeten German party polled more votes than any other single party 
and they actually formed the second largest party in the State in 
Parliament. They then commanded some forty-four votes in a total 
Parliament of three hundred. 

With subsequent accessions they are now the largest party. But 
they can always be outvoted, and consequently some of them feel that 
constitutional action is useless for them. 

Local irritations were added to these major grievances. Czech 
officials and Czech police speaking little or no German were ap- 
pointed in large numbers to purely German districts; Czech agri- 
cultural colonists were encouraged to settle on land transferred 
under the land reform in the middle of German populations; for the 
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children of these Czech invaders Czech schools were built on a large 
scale; there was a very general belief that Czech firms were favored 
as against German firms in the allocation of State contracts and 
that the State provided work relief for Czechs more readily than 
for Germans. | believe these complaints to be in the main justified. 
Even as late as the time of my mission I could find no readiness on 
the part of the Czechoslovak Government to remedy them on 
anything like an adequate scale. 

All these and other grievances were intensified by the reactions of 
the economic crisis on Sudeten industries, which form so important 
a part of the life of the people. Not unnaturally the Government was 
blamed for the resulting impoverishment. 

For many reasons, therefore, including the above, the feeling 
among the Sudeten Germans until about three or four years ago was 
one of hopelessness. But the rise of Nazi Germany gave them new 
hope. I regard their turning for help toward their kinsmen and their 
eventual desire to join the Reich as a natural development in the 
circumstances. 

At the time of my arrival the more moderate Sudeten leaders still 
desired a settlement within the frontiers of the Czechoslovak State. 
They realized what war would mean in the Sudeten area which would 
itself be the main battlefield. Both nationally and internationally 
such a settlement would have been an easier solution than a terri- 
torial transfer. I did my best to promote it and up to a point with 
some success but even so not without misgiving as to whether when 
the agreement was reached it could ever be carried out without giving 
rise to a new crop of suspicions, controversies, accusations, and 
counter-accusations. I felt that any such an arrangement would be 
temporary and not lasting. 

This solution in the form of what is known as the “Fourth Plan” 
broke down in the circumstances narrated above; the whole situation 
internal and external had changed and I felt that with this change 
my mission had come to an end. 

When I left Prague on September 16 the riots and disturbances in 
the Sudeten areas, which never have been more than sporadic, died 
down. A considerable number of districts had been placed under a 
regime called ‘“‘Standrecht,’’ amounting to martial law. The Sudeten 
leaders, at any rate the more extreme among them, fled to Germany 
and were issuing proclamations defying the Czechoslovak Govern- 
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ment. I have been credibly informed that at the time of my leaving 
the number killed on both sides was not more than seventy. 

Unless, therefore, Henlein’s “Freikorps” are deliberately encour- 
aged to cross the frontier I have no reason to expect any notable 
renewal of incidents and disturbances. In these circumstances the 
necessity for the presence of State police in these districts would 
no longer exist. As the State police are extremely unpopular among 
the German inhabitants and constituted one of their chief grievances 
for the last three years I consider that they should be withdrawn 
as soon as possible. I believe their withdrawal would reduce the cause 
of wrangles and riots. 

Further, it has become self evident to me that those frontier dis- 
tricts between Czechoslovakia and Germany where the Sudeten 
population is in an important majority should be given the full right 
of self-determination at once. If some cession is inevitable, as I 
believe it to be, it is as well it should be done promptly and without 
procrastination. There is real danger, even the danger of civil war, in 
the continuance of this state of uncertainty. Consequently there 
are very real reasons for a policy of immediate drastic action. Any 
kind of plebiscite or referendum would, I believe, be a sheer formality 
in respect to these predominantly German areas. A very large 
majority of their inhabitants desire amalgamation with Germany. 
The inevitable delay involved in taking a plebiscite vote would 
only serve to excite popular feeling, with perhaps the most dangerous 
results. 

I consider, therefore, that these frontier districts should at once be 
transferred from Czechoslovakia to Germany and further that meas- 
ures for their peaceful transfer, including provision of safeguards 
for the population during the transfer ‘period, should be arranged 
forthwith by agreement between the two governments. 

The transfer of these frontier districts does not, however, dispose 
finally of the question of how Germans and Czechs are to live together 
peacefully in the future. Even if all the areas where Germans have a 
majority were transferred to Germany there would still remain in 
Czechoslovakia a large number of Germans and in the area trans- 
ferred to Germany there would still be a certain number of Czechs. 
Economic connections are so close that absolute separation is not 
only undesirable but inconceivable; and I repeat my conviction that 
history has proved that in times of peace two peoples can live to- 
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gether on friendly terms. I believe it is in the interests of all Czechs 
and all Germans alike that these friendly relations should be encour- 
aged to reestablish themselves and I am convinced that this is the 
real desire of the average Czech and German. They are alike in being 
honest, peaceable, hardworking, and frugal folk. When political 
friction has been removed on both sides I believe they can settle 
down quietly. 

For those portions of the territory, therefore, where the German 
majority is not so important, I recommend that an effort be made to 
find a basis for local autonomy within the frontiers of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic on the lines of the “ Fourth Plan’’ modified so as to 
meet the circumstances created by the transfer of preponderantly 
German areas. As I have already said, there is always the danger 
that an agreement reached in principle may lead to further diver- 
gencies in practice. But I think that in the more peaceful future this 
risk can be minimized. 

This brings me to the political side of the problem which is con- 
cerned with the question of the integrity and security of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, especially in relation to her immediate neighbors. I 
believe here that the problem is one of removing the center of intense 
political friction from Middle Europe. For this purpose it is necessary 
permanently to provide that the Czechoslovak State should live in 
peace with all her neighbors and that her policy, internal and external, 
should be directed to that end. Just as it is essential for the interna- 
tional position of Switzerland that her policy should be entirely 
neutral, so an analogous policy is necessary for Czechoslovakia—not 
only for her own future existence but for the peace of Europe. 

In order to achieve this I recommend: 

Firstly, that those parties and persons in Czechoslovakia who have 
been deliberately encouraging a policy antagonistic to Czechoslo- 
vakia’s neighbors should be forbidden by the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment to continue their agitation; and if necessary legal measures 
should be taken to bring such agitation to an end. 

Secondly, that the Czechoslovak Government should so remodel 
her foreign relations as to give assurances to her neighbors that she 
will under no circumstances attack them or enter any aggressive 
action against them arising from obligations to other States. 

Thirdly, that the principal Powers acting in the interest of the 
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peace of Europe should give Czechoslovakia guarantees of assistance 
in case of unprovoked aggression against her. 

Fourthly, that a commercial treaty on preferential terms should 
be negotiated between Germany and Czechoslovakia if this seems 
advantageous to the economic interests of the two countries. 

This leads me on to a third question which lay within the scope of 
my inquiry, viz., the economy problem. This problem centers on the 
distress and unemployment in the Sudeten German areas, distress 
which has persisted since 1930 and due to various causes. It consti- 
tutes a suitable background for political discontent. It is a problem 
which exists, but to say that the Sudeten German question is entirely, 
or even in the main, an economic one is misleading. If the transfer 
of territory takes place it is a problem which will for the most part 
fall to the German Government to solve. 

If the policy which I have outlined recommends itself to those 
immediately concerned in the present situation I would further 
suggest: 

A—That a representative of the Sudeten German people should 
have a permanent seat in the Czechoslovak Cabinet. 

B—That a commission under a neutral chairman should be ap- 
pointed to deal with the question of delimitation of the area to be 
transferred to Germany and also with the controversial points 
immediately arising from the carrying out of any agreement which 
may be reached. 

C—That an international force be organized to keep order in the 
districts which are to be transferred pending the actual transfer, so 
that the Czechoslovak State police, as I have said above, and also 
Czechoslovak troops may be withdrawn from this area. I wish to 
close this letter by recording my appreciation of the personal cour- 
tesy, hospitality, and assistance which I and my staff received from 
government authorities, especially Dr. Bene3, Dr. Hodza, from the 
representatives of the Sudeten German party with whom we came in 
contact and from the very large number of other people in all ranks 
of life whom we met during our stay in Czechoslovakia. 


Yours very sincerely, 


RUNCIMAN OF DOXFORD. 
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Document II 
ANGLO-FRENCH PROPOSALS 
Presented to Czechoslovak Government, September 19, 1938 


Representatives of the French and British Governments have been 
in consultation today on the general situation and have considered 
the British Prime Minister’s report on his conversation with Hitler. 
The British Ministers also placed before their French colleagues 
their conclusions derived from the account furnished to them of 
the work of his mission by Lord Runciman. We are both convinced 
that after recent events the point has now been reached where 
further maintenance within the boundaries of the Czechoslovak 
State of the districts mainly inhabited by Sudeten Deutsch cannot 
in fact continue any longer without imperiling the interests of 
Czechoslovakia herself and European peace. 

In the light of these considerations both governments have been 
compelled to the concessions that the maintenance of peace and the 
safety of Czechoslovakia’s vital interests cannot effectively be 
assured unless these areas are now transferred to the Reich. 

Secondly, this could be done either by direct transfer or as the 
result of a plebiscite. We realize the difficulties involved in a plebi- 
scite and we are aware of your objections already expressed to this 
course, particularly the possibility of far-reaching repercussions if 
the matter were treated on the basis of so wide a principle. For this 
reason we anticipate in the absence of an indication to the contrary 
that you may prefer to deal with the Sudeten Deutsch problem by 
the method of direct transfer and as a case by itself. 

Thirdly, the area for transfer would probably have to include 
areas with over 50 per cent German inhabitants but we should hope 
to arrange by negotiation provisions for adjustments of frontiers, 
where circumstances render it necessary, by some international 
body including a Czech representative. We are satisfied that a transfer 
of smaller areas based on a higher percentage would not meet the case. 

Fourthly, the international body referred to might also be charged 
with questions of the possible exchange of populations on the basis 
of the right to opt within some specified time limit. 

Fifthly, we recognize that if the Czechoslovak Government is 
prepared to concur in the measures proposed involving a material 
change in the conditions of the State they are entitled to ask for some 
assurance of their future security. 
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Sixthly, accordingly his Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom would be prepared as a contribution to the pacification of 
Europe to join in an international guarantee of the new boundaries 
of the Czechoslovak State against unprovoked aggression. One of the 
principal conditions of such a guarantee would be the safeguarding 
of the independence of Czechoslovakia by the substitution of a 
general guarantee against unprovoked aggression in place of the 
existing treaties which involve reciprocal obligations of a military 
character. 

Seventhly, both the French and British Governments recognize 
how great is the sacrifice thus required of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment in the cause of peace. But because of that cause common to 
both Europe in general and in particular Czechoslovakia herself 
they have felt it their duty jointly to set forth frankly the conditions 
essential to secure it. 

Eighthly, the Prime Minister must resume conversations with 
Hitler no later than Wednesday and earlier if possible. We, therefore, 
feel we must ask your reply at the earliest possible moment. 


Document III 
PRIME MINISTER TO REICH CHANCELLOR 
First Letter of September 23, 1938 
Godesberg, Sept. 23, 1938. 
My dear Reichskanzler: 


I think it may clarify the situation and accelerate our conversation 
if I send you this note before we meet this morning. 

I am ready to put to the Czech Government your proposal as 
to the areas so that they may examine the suggested provisional 
boundary. So far as I can see there is no need to hold a plebiscite 
for the bulk of the areas, i.e., for those areas which [according to 
statistics upon which both sides seem to agree] are predominantly 
Sudeten German areas. I have no doubt, however, that the Czech 
Government would be willing to accept your proposal for a plebiscite 
to determine how far if at all the proposed new frontier need be 
adjusted. 

The difficulty I see about the proposal you put to me yesterday 
afternoon arises from the suggestion that the areas should in the 
immediate future be occupied by German troops. I recognize the 
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difficulty of conducting a lengthy investigation under existing condi- 
tions and doubtless the plan you propose would if acceptable provide 
an immediate easing of tension. But I do not think you have realized 
the impossibility of my agreeing to put forward any plan unless | 
have reason to suppose it will be considered by public opinion in 
my country, in France and, indeed, in the world generally as carrying 
out the principles already agreed in an orderly fashion and free from 
the threat of force. I am sure an attempt to occupy forthwith by 
German troops the areas which will become part of the Reich at 
once in principle and very shortly afterwards by formal delimitation 
would be condemned as an unnecessary display of force. 

Even if I felt it right to put this proposal to the Czech Govern: 
ment, I am convinced that they would not regard it as being in the 
spirit of the arrangement which we and the French Government 
urged them to accept and which they have accepted. In the event 
of German troops moving into the areas as you propose there is no 
doubt that the Czech Government would have no option but order 
their forces to resist, and this would mean the destruction of the 
basis upon which you and I a week ago agreed to work together— 
namely, an orderly settlement of this question rather than a settle- 
ment by the use of force. 

It being agreed in principle that the Sudeten German areas are to 
join the Reich, the immediate question before us now is how to main- 
tain law and order pending the final settlement of arrangements 
for transfer. There must surely be alternatives to your proposal 
which would not be open to the objections I have pointed out. For 
instance, I could ask the Czech Government whether they think 
there could be an arrangement under which the maintenance of 
law and order in certain agreed Sudeten German areas would be 
entrusted to Sudeten Germans themselves—by the creation of a 
suitable force or by the use of forces already in existence possibly 
acting under the supervision of neutral observers. 

As you know, I did last night, in accordance with my understand- 
ing with you, urge the Czech Government to do all in their power to 
maintain order in the meantime. 

The Czech Government cannot, of course, withdraw their forces 
nor can they be expected to withdraw the State police as long as 
they are faced with the prospect of forcible invasion; but I should 
be ready at once to ascertain their views on the alternative suggestion 
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I have made and if the plan is proved acceptable I would urge them 
to withdraw their forces and State police from the areas where the 
Sudeten Germans are in a position to maintain order. 

Further steps that need to be taken to complete the transfer could 
be worked out quite rapidly. 


I am faithfully, 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 


Document IV 
REICH CHANCELLOR TO PRIME MINISTER 


Godesberg, Sept. 23, 1938. 
Your Excellency: 


A thorough examination of your letter, which reached me today, as 
well as the necessity for clearing up the situation definitely lead me 
to make the following recommendations: 

For nearly two decades Germans as well as the other various 
nationalities in Czechoslovakia have been maltreated in the un- 
worthiest manner, tortured, economically destroyed and, above 
all, prevented from realizing for themselves also the right of nations 
to self-determination. All the attempts of the oppressed to change 
their lot failed in the face of the brutal will to destruction of the 
Czechs. The latter were in possession of the power of the State and 
did not hesitate to employ it ruthlessly and barbarically. England 
and France never made an endeavor to alter this situation. In my 
speech before the Reichstag on February 22 I declared that the Ger- 
man Reich would take the initiative in putting an end to any further 
oppression of these Germans. I have in a further declaration during 
the Reich party congress given a clear and unmistakable expression 
of this decision. I recognize gratefully that at last after twenty years 
the British Government, represented by your Excellency, has now 
decided for its part also to undertake steps to put an end to a situa- 
tion which from day to day and, indeed, from hour to hour, is be- 
coming more unbearable. 

For if formerly the behavior of the Czechoslovak Government 
was brutal, it can only be described during recent weeks and days 
as madness. The victims of this madness are innumerable Germans. 
In a few weeks the number of refugees who have been driven out 
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has risen to over 120,000. This situation as stated above is unbearable 
and will now be terminated by me. 

Your Excellency assures me now that the principle of the transfer 
of the Sudeten territory to the Reich has in principle already been 
accepted. I regret to have to reply to your Excellency that as regards 
this point the theoretical recognition of principles also has been 
formerly granted to us Germans. In the year 1918 the armistice was 
concluded on the basis of the Fourteen Points of President Wilson, 
which in principle were recognized by all. They, however, in practice 
were broken in the most shameful way. What interests me, your 
Excellency, is not the recognition of the principle that this territory 
is to go to Germany but solely the realization of this principle and 
the realization which both puts an end in the shortest time to the 
sufferings of the unhappy victims of Czech tyranny and at the same 
time corresponds to the dignity of a Great Power. 

I can only emphasize to your Excellency that the Sudeten Ger- 
mans are not coming back to the German Reich in virtue of the 
gracious or benevolent sympathy of other nations but on the ground 
of their own will based on the right of self-determination of nations 
and of the irrevocable decision of the German Reich to give effect 
to this will. It is, however, for the nation an unworthy demand to 
have this recognition made dependent on conditions which are not 
provided for in treaties nor are practical in view of the shortness 
of time. 

I have, with the best intention and in order to give the Czech 
nation no justifiable cause for complaint, proposed—in the event 
of a peaceful solution—as the future frontier that nationalities 
frontier which I am convinced represents a fair adjustment between 
the two racial groups, taking also into account the continued existence 
of the large language islands. I am, in addition, ready to allow plebi- 
scites to be taken in the whole territory which will enable subsequent 
corrections to be made in order—so far as possible—to meet the real 
will of the peoples concerned. I have, moreover, declared myself 
ready to allow this plebiscite to take place under the control of either 
international commissions or a mixed German-Czech commission. I 
am finally ready during the days of the plebiscite to withdraw our 
troops from most of the disputed frontier area subject to the condi- 
tion that the Czechs do the same. I am, however, not prepared to 
allow a territory which must be considered as belonging to Germany 
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on the ground of the will of people and of the recognition granted 
even by the Czechs to be left without the protection of the Reich. 
There is here no international power or agreement which would have 
the right to take precedence over the German right. 

The idea of being able to entrust to Sudeten Germans alone the 
maintenance of order is practically impossible, in consequence of the 
obstacles put in the way of their political organization in the course 
of the last decade and particularly in recent times. As much in the 
interests of the tortured, because it is defenseless, population as well 
as with regard to the duties and prestige of the Reich, it is impossible 
for me to refrain from giving immediate protection to this territory. 

Your Excellency assures me that it is now impossible for you to 
propose such a plan to your own Government. May I assure you for 
my part that it is impossible for me to justify any other attitude to 
the German people. Since for England it is a question at most of 
political imponderables, whereas for Germany it is a question of the 
primitive right of the security of more than 3,000,000 human beings 
and the national honor of a great people. 

I fail to understand the observation of your Excellency that it 
would not be possible for the Czech Government to withdraw their 
forces as long as they were obliged to reckon with possible invasion, 
since precisely by means of this solution the grounds for any forcible 
action are to be removed. Moreover, I cannot conceal from your 
Excellency that the great mistrust with which I am inspired leads me 
to believe that the acceptance of the principle of the transfer of the 
Sudeten Germans to the Reich by the Czech Government only was 
given in the hope thereby to win time so as by one means or another 
to bring about a change in contradiction of this principle. 

For if the proposal that these territories are to belong to Germany 
is sincerely accepted there is no ground to postpone the practical 
resolution of this principle. 

My knowledge of Czech practice in such matters over a period of 
long years compels me to assume the insincerity of the Czech assur- 
ance so long as they are not implemented by practical proof. 

The German Reich, however, is determined by one means or 
another to terminate these attempts, which have lasted for decades, 
to deny by dilatory methods the legal claims of oppressed peoples. 

Moreover, the same attitude applies to other nationalities in this 
State. They are also victims of long oppression and violence. In 
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their case also every assurance given hitherto has been broken. 
In their case also attempts have been made by dilatory dealing with 
their complaints or wishes to win time in order to be able to oppress 
them still more subsequently. These nations, if they are to achieve 
their rights, will sooner or later have no alternative but to secure 
them for themselves. In any event, Germany—as it now appears 
to be the case—if she should find it impossible to have the clear 
rights of Germans in Czechoslovakia accepted by the way of negotia- 
tion, is determined to exhaust the other possibilities which then 
alone remain open to her. 
ApoLF HITLER. 


Document V 
FROM PRIME MINISTER TO REICH CHANCELLOR 
Second Letter September 23, 1938 
Godesberg, Sept. 23, 1938. 
My dear Reich Chancellor: 


I have received your Excellency’s communication in reply to my 
letter of this morning and have taken note of its contents. 

In my capacity as intermediary it is evidently now my duty—-since 
your Excellency maintains entirely the position you took last night— 
to put your proposals before the Czech Government. 

Accordingly, I request your Excellency to be good enough to let 
me have the memorandum which sets out these proposals together 
with the map showing the area proposed to be transferred subject 
to the result of the proposed plebiscite. 

On receiving this memorandum I will at once forward it to Prague 
and request the reply of the Czechoslovak Government at the soonest 
possible moment. In the meantime, until I receive their reply, I 
should be glad to have your Excellency’s assurance that you will 
continue to abide by the understanding which we reached at our 
meeting of September 14 and again last night that no action should be 
taken, particularly in Sudeten territory, by the forces of the Reich 
to prejudice any further mediation which may be found possible. 

Since the acceptance or refusal of your Excellency’s proposal is 
now a matter for the Czechoslovak Government to decide, I do not 
see how I can perform any further service here, whilst on the other 
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hand, it has become necessary that I should at once report the present 
situation to my colleagues and the French Government. I propose, 
therefore, to return to England. 


Yours faithfully, 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 


Document VI 
THE HITLER MEMORANDUM 


Reports increasing in number from hour to hour regarding in- 
cidents in the Sudetenland show that the situation has become 
completely intolerable for the Sudeten German people and, in conse- 
quence, dangerous to the peace of Europe. 

It is, therefore, essential that the separation of the Sudetenland, 
agreed to by Czechoslovakia, should be effected without any further 
delay. 

On the attached map the Sudeten German area which is to be 
ceded is shaded in red. Areas in which a plebiscite also is to be held, 
over and above the areas to be occupied, are drawn in and shaded 
in green, 

Final delimitation of the frontier must correspond to the wishes of 
those concerned. In order to determine these wishes a certain period 
is necessary for the preparation of a plebiscite during which dis- 
turbances must in all circumstances be prevented. 

A situation of parity must be created. The area designated on the 
attached map as German is to be occupied by German troops without 
taking into account whether in a plebiscite it may prove to be in 
this or that part of an area with a Czech majority. 

On the other hand, Czech territory is to be occupied by Czech 
troops without taking into account whether in this area there lie 
large German-language islands in which in a plebiscite a majority 
will without doubt give expression to its German national feeling. 

With a view to bringing about an immediate and final solution of 
the Sudeten German problem the following proposals are submitted 
by the German Government: 


I 


Withdrawal of the whole Czech armed forces, police, gendarmerie, 
customs officials and frontier guards from the area to be evacuated 
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as designated on the attached map, this area to be handed over to 
Germany on October 1. 


I] 


Evacuated territory is to be handed over in its present condition 
(see further details in Appendix). The German Government agrees 
that plenipotentiary representatives of the Czech Government and 
of the Czech army should be attached to headquarters of the Ger- 
man military forces to deal with details of modalities (methods of 
making effective) of the evacuation. 


Ill 


The Czech Government to discharge at once all Sudeten Germans 
serving in the military forces or police anywhere in Czech State 
territory and permit them to return home. 


IV 


The Czech Government to liberate all political prisoners of the 
German race. 


V 


The German Government agrees to permit a plebiscite to take 
place in those areas—to be more definitely defined—before November 
25 at the latest. 

The plebiscite itself will be carried out under control of an inter- 
national commission. All persons who resided in the areas in question 
on October 28, 1918, or who were born in those parts prior to this date, 
will be eligible to vote. 

A simple majority of all eligible male and female voters will deter- 
mine the desire of the population to belong either to the German 
Reich or the Czech State. 

During the plebiscite both parties will withdraw their military 
forces out of the area to be defined more precisely. The date and dura- 
tion will be settled mutually by the German and Czech Governments. 


VI 


The German Government proposes that an authoritative German- 
Czech commission should be set up to settle all further details. 
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Appendix 


The evacuated Sudeten German area is to be handed over without 
destroying or rendering unusable in any way the military, economic 
or traffic establishments (plants). These include ground organization 
of air service and all wireless stations. 

All economic and traffic materials especially rolling stock of the 
railway system in the designated areas are to be handed over un- 
damaged. The same applies to all utility services (gas works, power 
stations, etc.). 

Finally, no foodstuffs, goods, cattle, raw materials, etc., are to 
be moved. 


Document VII 
THE CZECH REPLY 


My Government has instructed me just now, in view of the fact 
that the French statesmen are not arriving in London today [the 
French arrived later in the day], to bring to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s notice the following message without any delay: 

The Czechoslovak people have shown a unique discipline and self- 
restraint in the last few weeks, regardless of the unbelievably coarse 
and vulgar campaign of the controlled German press and radio 
against Czechoslovakia and its leaders, especially President BeneS. 

His Majesty’s and the French Governments are very well aware 
we agreed under most severe pressure to the so-called Anglo-French 
plan for ceding parts of Czechoslovakia. We accepted this plan under 
extreme duress. We had not even time to make any representations 
about its many unworkable features. 

Nevertheless, we accepted it because we understood it was the 
end of demands to be made upon us and because it followed from 
Anglo-French pressure that these two Powers would accept responsi- 
bility for our reduced frontiers, and would guarantee us their support 
in the event of our being feloniously attacked. 

The vulgar German campaign continued. 

While Mr. Chamberlain was at Godesberg, the following message 
was received by my Government from his Majesty’s and French 
representatives at Prague: 

“We have agreed with the French Government that the Czecho- 
slovak Government be informed that the French and British Gov- 
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ernments cannot continue to take responsibility of advising them 
not to mobilize.” 

My new Government headed by General Syrovy declared they 
accept full responsibility for their predecessor’s decision to accept 
stern terms of the so-called Anglo-French plan. 

Yesterday after the return of Mr. Chamberlain from Godesberg, 
a new proposition was handed by his Majesty's Minister in Prague 
to my Government with the additional information that his Majes- 
ty’s Government is acting solely as an intermediary and is neither 
advising nor pressing my Government in any way. 

Mr. Krofta [the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister] in receiving the 
plan from the hands of his Majesty’s Minister in Prague, assured 
him the Czechoslovak Government will study it in the same spirit in 
which they have cooperated with Britain and France hitherto. 

My Government now has studied the document and map. It is a 
de facto ultimatum of the sort usually presented to a vanquished 
nation and not a proposition to a sovereign State which has shown 
the greatest possible readiness to make sacrifices for appeasement of 
Europe. Not the smallest trace of such readiness for sacrifices has 
yet been manifested by Hitler’s government. 

My Government is amazed at the contents of the memorandum. 

The proposals go far beyond what we agreed to in the so-called 
Anglo-French plan. They deprive us of every safeguard for our 
national existence. We are to yield up large proportions of our care- 
fully prepared defenses and admit German armies deep into our 
country before we have been able to organize it on a new basis or 
make any preparations for its defense. 

Our national and economic independence would automatically 
disappear with acceptance of Herr Hitler's plan. 

The whole process of moving the population is to be reduced to 
panic and flight on the part of those who will not accept the German 
Nazi regime. They have to leave their homes without even the right 
to take their personal belongings or even, in the case of peasants, 
their cows. 

My Government wished me to declare in all solemnity that Hitler’s 
demands in their present form are absolutely and unconditionally 
unacceptable to my Government. 

Against these new cruel demands, my Government feels bound to 
make their utmost resistance and we shall do so, God helping us. 
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We rely upon the two greatest Western democracies, whose wishes 
we have followed, much against our own judgment, to stand by us 
in our hour of trial. 


Document VIII 


CZECHOSLOVAK MINISTER IN LONDON TO SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


London, Sept. 26. 


Sir—I have communicated to my Government the Prime Min- 
ister’s question which he sent to me yesterday afternoon and for 
which he wished an answer. This question of the Prime Minister’s 
as I understood it I transmitted to Prague as follows: 


Although Hitler did say that the memorandum handed the 
Czechoslovak Government by his Majesty’s Government was 
his last word and although Chamberlain doubts very much that 
he could induce Hitler to change his mind at this late hour the 
Prime Minister may, under the circumstances, make one last 
effort to persuade Hitler to consider another method of settling 
peacefully the Sudeten German question, namely by means of 
an international conference attended by Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia and other Powers which would consider the Anglo- 
French plan and the best method of bringing it into operation. 
He asked whether the Czechoslovak Government would be 
prepared to take part in this new effort for saving peace. 


To this question I now have received the following answer of my 
Government: 


The Czechoslovak Government will be ready to take part in 
an international conference where Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
_ among other nations, would be represented, to find a different 
method of settling the Sudeten German question from that 
expounded in Hitler’s proposals, keeping in mind the possible 
reverting to the so-called Anglo-French plan. In the note which 
Masaryk delivered yesterday afternoon mention was made of 
the fact that the Czechoslovak Government, having accepted 
the Anglo-French note under the severest pressure and extreme 
duress, had no time to make any representations about its many 
unworkable features. The Czechoslovak Government presumes 
that if a conference were to take place, this fact would not be 
overlooked by those participating. 
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My Government, after the experience of the last few weeks, would 
consider it more than fully justifiable to ask definite binding guar- 
antees, in effect that no unexpected action of an aggressive nature 
would take place during the negotiations and that the Czechoslovak 
defense system would remain intact during that period. 


Document IX 
PRIME MINISTER TO REICH CHANCELLOR 
London, Sept. 26, 1938. 
My dear Reich Chancellor: 

In my capacity as intermediary I have transmitted to the Czech 
Government the memorandum which your Excellency gave me on 
the occasion of our last conversation. 

The Czech Government now informs me that while they adhere 
to their acceptance proposals for the transfer of Sudeten German 
areas on the lines discussed by my Government and the French Gov- 
ernment and explained by me to you on Thursday last they regard 
as wholly unacceptable the proposal in your memorandum for the 
immediate evacuation of the areas and their immediate occupation by 
German troops, these processes to take place before the terms of 
cession have been negotiated or even discussed. 

Your Excellency will remember in my letter to you of Friday last 
that I said an attempt to occupy forthwith by German troops areas 
which will become part of the Reich at once in principle and very 
shortly afterward by delimitation, any normal demilitarization 
would be condemned as an unnecessary display of force, and that, in 
my opinion, if German troops moved into areas that you had pro- 
posed, I felt sure the Czech Government would resist and that this 
would mean the destruction of the basis upon which you and I a 
week ago agreed to work together—namely, an orderly settlement 
of this question, rather than a settlement by use of force. I referred 
also to the effect likely to be produced upon public opinion in my 
country and in France, and, indeed, in the world generally. 

The development of opinion since my return confirms me in the 
views I expressed to you in my letter and in our subsequent con- 
versation. 

In a communication with me about your proposals the Govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia point out that they go far beyond what was 
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agreed to in the so-called Anglo-French plan. Czechoslovakia would 
be deprived of every safeguard for her national existence. She would 
have to yield up large proportions of her carefully prepared defenses 
and admit German armies deep into her country before it had been 
organized on a new basis or any preparations had been made for its 
defense. Her national and economic independence would auto- 
matically disappear with the acceptance of the German plan. The 
whole process of moving populations is to be reduced to a panic 
flight. 

I learn that the German Ambassador in Paris has issued a com- 
muniqué which begins by stating that as the result of our conversa- 
tions at Godesberg your Excellency and I are in complete agreement 
as to the imperative necessity to maintain peace in Europe. In this 
spirit I address my present communication to you. 

In the first place, I would remind your Excellency that the Czech 
Government adhere to their acceptance of proposals for the transfer 
of Sudeten German areas and there can be no question of Germany 
‘finding it impossible to have their clear rights of Germans in Czecho- 
slovakia accepted by way of negotiation.”’ 

I am quoting the words at the end of your Excellency’s letter to 
me of Friday last (document four). 

On the contrary, a settlement by negotiation remains possible and, 
with a clear recollection of the conversations which you and I have 
had and with an equally clear appreciation of the consequences which 
must follow the abandonment of negotiations and the substitution 
of force, I ask your Excellency to agree that representatives of Ger- 
many shall meet the representatives of the Czech Government to 
discuss immediately the solution by which we are confronted with 
a view to settling by agreement the way in which the territory is 
to be handed over. I am convinced that these discussions can be 
completed in a very short time, and if you and the Czech Govern- 
ment desire it I am willing to arrange for the representation of the 
British Government at the discussions. 

In our conversation, as in the official communiqué issued in Ger- 
many, you said that the only differences between us lay in the method 
of carrying out an agreed principle. If this is so, then surely the tragic 
consequences of a conflict ought not be incurred over difference in 
method. 

A conference such as I suggest would give the confidence that the 
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cession of territory would be carried into effect, but that it would 
be done in an orderly manner with suitable safeguards. 

Convinced that your passionate wish to see the Sudeten German 
question promptly and satisfactorily settled can be fulfilled without 
incurring human misery and suffering that would inevitably follow 
on a conflict, I most earnestly urge you to accept my proposal. 


I am yours faithfully, 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, 


Document X 
REICH CHANCELLOR TO PRIME MINISTER 


Berlin, Sept. 27, 1938. 
Dear Mr. Chamberlain: 


I have in the course of the conversations once more informed Sir 
Horace Wilson, who brought me your letter of September 26, of my 
final attitude. I should like, however, to make the following written 
reply to certain details in your letter: 

The Government in Prague feels justified in maintaining that the 
proposals in my memorandum of September 23 went far beyond the 
concession which it made to the British and French Governments and 
that acceptance of the memorandum would rob Czechoslovakia of 
every guarantee for its national existence. This statement is based on 
the argument that Czechoslovakia is to give up a great part of her 
prepared defense system before she can take steps elsewhere for her 
military protection. Thereby the political and economic independence 
of the country is automatically abolished. Moreover, the exchange of 
population proposed by me would turn out in practice to be a panic- 
stricken flight. 

I must openly declare that I cannot bring myself to understand 
these arguments or even admit that they can be regarded as seriously 
put forward. 

The Government in Prague simply passes over the fact that the 
actual arrangement for the final settlement of the Sudeten German 
problem in accordance with my proposals will be made dependent 
not on a unilateral German petition [translator's note: or decision] or 
on German measures of force but rather on the one hand on a free 
vote under no outside influence and on the other hand to a very wide 
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degree on a German-Czech agreement on matters of detail to be 
reached subsequently. 

Not only the exact definition of territories in which a plebiscite is 
to take place, but the execution of the plebiscite and the delimitation 
of the frontier to be made on the basis of its result, are in accordance 
with my proposals to be met independently of any unilateral decision 
by Germany. Moreover all other details are to be reserved for agree- 
ment on the part of a German-Czech commission. 

In the light of this interpretation of my proposals and in the light of 
the cession of Sudeten population areas, in fact agreed to by Czecho- 
slovakia, the immediate occupation by German contingents de- 
manded by me represents no more than a security measure which is 
intended to guarantee a quick and smooth achievement of the final 
settlement. 

This security measure is indispensable. If the German Govern- 
ment renounced it and left the whole further treatment of the prob- 
lem simply to normal negotiations with Czechoslovakia the present 
unbearable circumstances in the Sudeten German territories, which 
I described in my speech yesterday, would continue to exist for a 
period, the length of which cannot be foreseen. The Czech Govern- 
ment would be completely in a position to drag out the negotiations 
on any point they liked and thus to delay the final settlement. 

You will understand, after everything that has passed, that I 
cannot place such confidence in assurances received from the Prague 
Government. The British Government also would surely not be in a 
position to dispose of this danger by any use of diplomatic pressure. 

That Czechoslovakia should lose part of her fortifications is 
naturally unavoidable in consequence of the cession of the Sudeten 
German territory, agreed to by the Prague Government itself. If one 
were to wait for the entry into force of the final settlement, in which 
Czechoslovakia completed new fortifications in the territory which 
remained to her, it would doubtless last for months or years. But this 
is the only object of all Czech objections. 

Above all, it is completely incorrect to maintain that Czecho- 
slovakia in this manner would be crippled in her national existence 
or in her political and economic independence. It is clear from my 
memorandum that the German occupation would only extend to a 
given line and that the final delimitation of the frontier would take 
place in accordance with the procedure I have already described. 
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The Prague Government has no right to doubt the German military 
measures would stop within these limits. If, nevertheless, it desires 
that such doubt be taken into account the British and, if necessary, 
also the French Government can guarantee quick fulfilment of any 
proposal. 

I can, moreover, only refer to my speech of yesterday, in which | 
clearly declared that I regret the idea of any attack on Czechoslo- 
vakia’s territory and that under the condition I laid down to them 
was even ready to give a formal guarantee for the remainder of 
Czechoslovakia. There can, therefore, be not the slightest question 
whatsoever of a check to the independence of Czechoslovakia. 

It is equally erroneous to talk of an economic rift. It is on the con- 
trary a well-known fact that Czechoslovakia after the cession of the 
Sudeten German territory would constitute a healthier, more unified 
economic organism than before. 

If the Government at Prague finally evinces anxiety also in regard 
to the state of the Czech population in the territories to be occupied 
I can only regard this with surprise. It can be sure that on the Ger- 
man side nothing whatever will occur which will preserve for those 
Czechs the similar fate that has befallen Sudeten Germans conse- 
quent on Czech measures. 

Under these circumstances, I must assume that the Government 
of Prague is only using the proposal for the occupation by German 
troops in order, by distorting the meaning and object of my pro- 
posal, to mobilize those forces in other countries, particularly England 
and France, from which they hope to receive unreserved support 
of their aim and thus achieve the possibility of a general warlike 
conflagration. I must leave it to your judgment whether in view of 
these facts you consider you should continue your effort—for which 
I would like to take this opportunity once more of thanking you—to 
spoil such maneuvers and bring the Government of Prague to reason 
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Text OF PrimE MINISTER CHAMBERLAIN’S ADDRESS 
IN THE HousE OF COMMONS, SEPTEMBER 28, 1938" 


Shortly before the House adjourned at the end of July, some ques- 
tions were addressed to me as to the possibility of summoning 
% Reprinted from The New York Times, September 29, 1938. 
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the House before the time arranged and during the recess in certain 
eventualities. 

Those eventualities referred to possible developments in Spain, but 
the matter which has brought us together today was one which at 
that time was already threatening but which we all hoped would find 
a peaceful solution before we met again. 

Unhappily these hopes have not been fulfilled. 

Today we are faced with a situation which has had no parallel 
since 1914. To find the origins of the present controversy it would be 
necessary to go back to the constitution of the State of Czecho- 
slovakia with all its heterogeneous population. No doubt at the time 
when it was constituted it seemed to those then responsible that it 
was the best arrangement that could be made in the light of con- 
ditions as they then supposed them to exist. 

One cannot help reflecting that if Article XIX of the (League of 
Nations) Covenant providing for revision of treaties by agreement 
had been put into operation, as was contemplated by friends of the 
Covenant, instead of waiting until passions became so exasperated 
that revision by agreement became impossible, we should have 
avoided the crisis. 

Therefore, for that omission all members of the League must bear 
their responsibility. I am not here to apportion blame among them. 
The position we had to face in July was a deadlock. Negotiations had 
been going on between the Czechoslovak Government and the 
Sudeten Germans and there were fears that if the deadlock were not 
speedily broken the German Government might presently interfere. 

Before his Majesty’s Government there were three alternative 
courses we might have adopted: 

Either we could have threatened to go to war with Germany if she 
attacked Czechoslovakia; or we could have stood aside and allowed 
matters to take their course; or, finally, we could attempt to find a 
peaceful settlement by way of mediation. 

The first of these courses was rejected. We had no treaty liabilities 
to Czechoslovakia. We had always refused to accept any such obliga- 
tions and indeed this country, which does not readily resort to war, 
would not have followed us if we had tried to lead it into war to 
prevent a minority from obtaining autonomy or even from choosing 
to pass under some other government. 

The second alternative was also repugnant. However far this 
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territory may be from Europe, a spark there might give rise to a 
general conflagration. We felt it our duty to do everything in our 
power to help the contending parties come to an agreement. 

We addressed ourselves to the third course—the task of mediation. 
We felt that the object was good enough to justify the risk. 

And when Lord Runciman had expressed his willingness to under- 
take our mission, we were happy to think we had secured a mediator 
of long experience, of well-known qualities of firmness, tact, and 
sympathy and one that gave us the best hopes of success. That Lord 
Runciman did not succeed is no fault of his. 

We, and indeed all Europe, must ever be grateful to him and his 
staff for their long and exhausting efforts on the behalf of peace, in 
course of which they gained the esteem and confidence of both sides. 

On the twenty-first of September, Lord Runciman addressed to 
me a letter reporting the result of his mission. That letter is printed 
in the White Paper, but I may conveniently mention some of the 
salient points of the story. 

On the seventh of June, the Sudeten German party had put for- 
ward certain proposals which embodied eight points of Herr Hen- 
lein’s speech at Karlsbad on the twenty-fourth of April. The Czecho- 
slovakian Government, on their side, had embodied their proposals 
in their draft of a nationality statute, language bill, and adminis- 
trative reform bill. At the middle of August, it had become clear to 
Lord Runciman that the gap between these two proposals was too 
wide to permit of negotiations between the parties on that basis. 

In his capacity as mediator he was successful in preventing the 
Sudeten German party from closing the door to further negotiations, 
and he was largely instrumental in inducing Dr. Bene, President of 
Czechoslovakia, to accept new proposals on the twenty-first of 
August, which appear to have been regarded by Sudeten party 
leaders as a suitable basis for the continuance of negotiations. Pros- 
pects for the negotiations being carried to a successful conclusion 
were, however, handicapped by a recurrence of incidents in Czecho- 
slovakia involving casualties both on the Czech and Sudeten Ger- 
man sides. 

On the first or second of September Herr Henlein went to Berchtes- 
gaden to consult Herr Hitler on the situation. He was the bearer of a 
message from Lord Runciman to Herr Hitler expressing the hope 
that he would give his approval and support to the continuance of 
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negotiations going on in Prague. No direct reply was communicated 
to Lord Runciman by Herr Henlein, but the latter returned convinced 
of Herr Hitler’s desire for a peaceful solution. 

It was after he returned that the Sudeten Germans’ leaders insisted 
on the complete satisfaction of the eight Karlsbad points in any solu- 
tion that might be reached. 

The House will see that during August Lord Runciman’s efforts 
had been directed with a considerable degree of success toward 
bringing the Sudetens and Czechoslovakians closer together. In the 
meantime, however, developments in Germany itself had been 
causing considerable anxiety to his Majesty’s Government. 

On July 28, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs had written a per- 
sonal letter to the German Minister. for Foreign Affairs, Herr von 
Ribbentrop, expressing his regret on the latter’s statement to Sir 
Nevile Henderson, our Ambassador in Berlin, that the German 
Government must reserve its attitude towards Lord Runciman’s 
mission, regarding the matter as one of purely British concern. 

The Secretary of State had expressed the hope the German Govern- 
ment would collaborate with his Majesty’s Government in facilitating 
a peaceful solution of the Sudeten question and so prepare the way to 
establishing relations on a basis of mutual confidence and cooperation. 

Early in August we received reports of military preparations in 
Germany on an extensive scale. They included the calling up of 
reserves, service for the second year of recruits beyond the beginning 
of October when they would ordinarily have been released, the con- 
scription of labor for the completion of German fortifications on her 
western frontiers, and measures which empowered the military 
authorities to conscript civilian goods and services. 

These measures, which involved a widespread dislocation of 
civilian life, could not fail to be regarded abroad as equivalent to 
partial mobilization and they suggested the German Government 
was determined to find a settlement of the Sudeten question by 
autumn. 

In these circumstances, his Majesty's Ambassador to Berlin was 
instructed by the middle of August to point out to the German 
Government that these abnormal measures could not fail to be inter- 
preted abroad as a threatening gesture towards Czechoslovakia. 
They must therefore increase the feeling of tension throughout 
Europe and they might compel the Czechoslovak Government to 
take precautionary measures on their side. 
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An almost certain consequence would be to destroy all chance of 
successful mediation by Lord Runciman’s mission, perhaps endanger 
the peace of every one of the Great Powers of Europe. 

This, the Ambassador said, might also destroy the prospects for 
the resumption of the Anglo-German conversations. In these circum- 
stances it was hoped that the German Government might be able to 
modify their military measures in order to avoid these dangers. 

To these representations, Herr von Ribbentrop replied in a letter 
in which he refused to discuss military measures and referred to the 
expressed opinion that the British efforts in Prague had only served 
to increase Czech intransigence. 

In the face of this attitude, his Majesty’s Government, through the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who happened to be speaking at Lanark 
August 22, drew attention again to some words I had used March 24 
on this subject when he declared there was nothing he had to add or 
vary in the statement which I had made. 

(Mr. Chamberlain then quoted part of his statement of March 24.) 

Toward the end of August, however, events occurred which marked 
the increasing seriousness of the situation. The French Government, 
in consequence of information which had reached them about the 
moving of several German divisions toward their frontier, took 
certain precautionary measures, including the calling up of reserves 
to man the Maginot Line. 

On the twenty-eighth of August, Sir Nevile Henderson had been 
recalled to London for consultations and a meeting of Ministers 
held August 30 to consider his report on the general situation. 

On August 31 he returned to Berlin and gave Herr von Kreitzer, the 
State Secretary, a strong personal warning regarding the probable 
attitude of his Majesty’s Government in the event of German aggres- 
sion against Czechoslovakia, particularly if France were compelled 
to intervene. On September 1 our Ambassador saw Herr von Ribben- 
trop and repeated to him as a personal but most urgent message the 
warning he had already given the previous day to the State Secretary. 

His Majesty’s Government desired to impress the seriousness of 
the situation upon the German Government without the risk of 
further aggravating the situation by any formal representations 
which might have been interpreted by the German Government as a 
public rebuff, as had been the case in regard to our representations 
of May 21. 
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His Majesty’s Government had also to bear in mind the approach 
of the Nazi Party Congress. It was to be anticipated that the Chan- 
cellor would not fail to make some public statement and, therefore, it 
appeared necessary, in addition to warning the German Government 
of the attitude of his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
to make every effort in Prague to secure the resumption of negotia- 
tions between the Czechoslovak Government and the Sudeten 
representatives on a basis which would offer a rapid and satisfactory 
settlement. 

Accordingly, his Majesty’s Minister in Prague saw Dr. BeneS and 
emphasized to him that it was vital in the interests of Czechoslovakia 
to offer immediately and without reservation those concessions with- 
out which the Sudeten question could not be considered settled. His 
Majesty’s Government were not in a position to say whether any- 
thing less than the full program would suffice. 

In Lord Runciman’s opinion, what was known as the “Fourth 
Plan’”’ embodied almost all the requirements of the eight Karlsbad 
points and formed a basis for negotiations. 

The publication of the Fourth Plan, unfortunately, was followed 
by the serious incident at Moravska-Ostrava [Maehrisch-Ostrau]. 

It would appear from investigations of the British observer that 
the importance of this incident was very much exaggerated. 

The immediate result was a decision on the part of the Sudeten 
leader not to resume negotiations until the incident had been liqui- 
dated. 

Immediately measures were taken by the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment to liquidate it. Further incidents took place September 11 near 
Eger, and in spite of Lord Runciman’s efforts to bring both parties 
together negotiations could not be resumed. 

In view of the unsatisfactory development of the situation in 
Czechoslovakia, his Majesty’s Government made further efforts to 
exercise a restraining influence upon the German Government. 

The French Government had shown itself particularly insistent 
that nothing should be left undone to make the attitude of his 
Majesty’s Government clear to the Chancellor himself. 

Sir Nevile Henderson was at Nuremberg September 9 and 12 and 
took every opportunity to impress upon the leading German per- 
sonalities the attitude of his Majesty’s Government as set forth in my 
speech of March 24 and repeated by Sir John Simon August 27. 
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It was decided to make personal representations to the Chancellor 
himself. The French Government were informed of the warning 
which had been conveyed by Sir Nevile Henderson at Nuremberg. 

On September 9 the Cabinet met to consider the situation and 
decided to take certain precautionary naval measures including the 
commissioning of mine layers and mine sweepers, and on September 
11 I made a statement to the press which received widespread pub- 
licity, stressing in particular the close tie uniting Great Britain and 
France in the probability in certain eventualities of this country going 
to the assistance of France. 

On the morning of September 12 the Cabinet met again. They 
decided no further action could usefully be taken before Herr Hitler's 
speech at Nuremberg that evening. In that speech Herr Hitler laid 
great stress on the defensive military measures taken on the German 
western frontier. In his references to Czechoslovakia he reminded the 
world that on February 22 he had said the Reich would no longer 
tolerate further oppression and persecution of the Sudeten Germans. 

“They demanded the right of self-determination,” he said, “and 
were supported in their demand by the Reich.” 

Therefore, for the first time, this speech promised the support of 
the Reich to the Sudeten Germans if they could not obtain satisfac- 
tion themselves, and for the first time it publicly raised the issue of 
self-determination. 

It did not, however, close the door on further negotiations in 
Prague nor demand a plebiscite. The speech also was accompanied by 
specific references to Germany’s frontiers with Poland and France, 
and the general effect was to leave the situation unchanged, with a 
slight diminution of tension. 

The speech, however, and in particular Herr Hitler’s references to 
support for the cause of the Sudeten Germans, had an immediate 
and unfortunate effect among these people. Demonstrations took 
place throughout Sudetenland, resulting in an immediate extension 
of the incidents which had already begun September 11. 

Serious rioting occurred, accompanied by attacks upon Czech 
police and officials, and by September 14, according to official Czecho- 
slovak figures, there had been twenty-one killed and seventy-five 
wounded, the majority of whom were Czechs. 

An attempt made by Lord Runciman to bring the Sudeten leaders 
into a discussion with the Czechoslovak Cabinet failed. On Sep- 
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tember 14 Herr Henlein issued a statement that the Karlsbad 
points no longer were enough and that the situation called for 
self-determination. 

Thereupon Herr Henlein fled to Germany, where it is understood 
he has since occupied himself with the formation of a Sudeten legion- 
ary organization reported to number 40,000 men. 

In these circumstances, Lord Runciman felt no useful purpose 
could be served by his publishing a plan of his own. 

The House will recall that by the evening of September 14 a highly 
critical situation had developed in which there was an immediate 
danger of German troops, now concentrated on the frontier, entering 
Czechslovakia to prevent further incidents occurring in Sudetenland 
of fighting between Czech forces and Sudeten Germans, although 
reliable reports indicated order had been completely restored in those 
districts by September 14. 

On the other hand, the Czechoslovak Government might have 
felt compelled to mobilize at once and so risk provoking a German 
invasion. In any event, a German invasion might be expected to bring 
into operation the French obligation to come to the assistance of 
Czechoslovakia and so lead to a European war in which this country 
might well have been involved in support of France. 

In these circumstances I decided the time had come to put into 
operation a plan which I[ had had in mind for a considerable period 
as a last resort. 

One of the principal difficulties in dealing with a totalitarian 
government is the lack of any means of establishing contact with the 
personalities in whose hands lie the final decision. 

I, therefore, resolved to go to Germany myself and interview Herr 
Hitler and find out in a personal conversation whether there was any 
hope yet of saving peace. 

I knew very well that in taking such an unprecedented course I was 
laying myself open to criticism on the ground that I was detracting 
from the dignity of the British Prime Minister, and to disappoint- 
ment, even to resentment, if I failed to bring back a satisfactory 
agreement. 

I felt that in such a crisis where the issues at stake were so vital 
for a million human beings, considerations of that kind could not be 
allowed to prevail. Herr Hitler responded to my suggestion with 
cordiality and on September 15 I made my first flight to Munich, and 
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from there I traveled by train to Herr Hitler’s mountain home at 
Berchtesgaden. 

I confess I was astonished at the warmth of approval with which 
this adventure was everywhere received, but the relief which it 
brought for the moment was indication of the gravity with which the 
situation had been viewed. 

At this first conversation, which lasted three hours and at which 
only an interpreter was present besides Herr Hitler and myself, I 
very soon became aware the situation was much more acute and 
much more urgent than I had realized. 

In courteous but perfectly definite terms, Herr Hitler made it plain 
he had made up his mind the Sudeten Germans must have the right 
of self-determination and of returning, if they wished, to the Reich. 
If they could not achieve this by their own efforts, he said, he would 
assist them to do so and he declared categorically that, rather than 
wait, he would be prepared to risk a world war. 

At one point, he complained of British threats against Germany, 
to which I replied he must distinguish between a threat and a warning 
and that he might have just cause for complaint if I allowed him 
to think that in no circumstances would this country go to war with 
Germany when, in fact, there were conditions in which such a con- 
tingency might arise. 

So strongly did I get the impression that the Chancellor was con- 
templating an immediate invasion of Czechoslovakia that I asked 
him why he had allowed me to travel all that way, since I evidently 
was wasting my time. 

He said if I could give him there and then the assurance the British 
Government accepted the principle of self-determination, he was quite 
ready to discuss ways and means of carrying it out. 

If, on the contrary, I told him such a principle could not be con- 
sidered by the British Government, then he agreed it was no use to 
continue our conversations. 

I was, of course, in no position to give there and then such assur- 
ance, but I undertook to return at once to consult my colleagues if he 
would refrain from active hostilities until I had had time to obtain 
their reply. 

That assurance he gave, provided, he said, nothing happened in 
Czechoslovakia of such a nature as to force his hand and that assur- 
ance has remained binding ever since. 
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I have no doubt now, looking back, that my visit alone prevented 
an invasion, for which everything had been prepared, and it was clear 
to me that with German troops in the positions they then occupied, 
nothing anybody could do would prevent an invasion unless the right 
of self-determination was granted, and that quickly, to the Sudeten 
Germans. 

And that was the sole hope of a peaceful solution. 

I came back to London the next day. That evening the Cabinet 
met and it was attended also by Lord Runciman who, at my request, 
had traveled from Prague. Lord Runciman informed us that although 
in his view responsibility for the final breach in the negotiations at 
Prague rested upon the Sudeten extremists, nevertheless, in view of 
recent developments on the frontier, the districts between Czecho- 
slovakia and Germany where the Sudeten population was in the 
majority should be given the full right of self-determination at once. 

He considered the cession of the territories to be inevitable and 
thought it should be done promptly. Measures for peaceful transfer 
could be arranged between the two governments. The Germans and 
Czechs, however, would still have to live side by side in many other 
parts of Czechoslovakia. In those areas, Lord Runciman thought the 
basis ought to be sought for local autonomy on the lines of the fourth 
plan published by the Czechoslovak Government on July 10. 

He considered that the dignity and security of Czechoslovakia 
could only be maintained if her policy, internal and external, were 
directed to enabling her to live in peace with all her neighbors. For 
this purpose, in his opinion, her policy should be entirely neutral, 
as in the case of Switzerland. 

His Majesty’s Government felt it necessary to consult the French 
Government before replying to Herr Hitler and, accordingly, M. 
Daladier and M. Bonnet were invited to London September 18. 

(The Prime Minister then quoted the text of the communiqué 
issued September 19.) 

During these conversations the representatives of the two Govern- 
ments were actuated by the desire to find a solution that would not 
bring about a European war and therefore a solution which would 
not automatically compel France to take action in accordance with 
her obligations. It was agreed the only means of achieving this object 
was to accept the principle of self-determination. 

Accordingly, the British and French Ministers at Prague were 
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instructed to inform the Czechoslovak Government that continuance 
within Czechoslovakia of districts mainly inhabited by Sudeten Ger- 
mans would imperil the interests of Czechoslovakia herself and all 
hopes of peace. 

The Czechoslovak Government was asked to agree immediately 
to direct the transfer to the Reich of areas inhabited by a population 
more than 50 per cent German. 

The Czechoslovak Government were informed that to meet their 
natural desire for their security in the future, his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be prepared as a contribution to the pacification of 
Europe to join in an international guarantee in regard to new bound- 
aries of the Czechoslovak State against unprovoked aggression. 

Such a guarantee would safeguard the independence of Czecho- 
slovakia by substituting a general guarantee against unprovoked 
aggression in place of the existing treaties with France and Russia 
which involved reciprocal obligations of a military character. 

In agreeing to that guarantee, his Majesty’s Government were 
accepting a completely new commitment. We were not previously 
bound by any obligations toward Czechoslovakia other than those 
involved by the Covenant of the League. 

(The Prime Minister then reviewed the further progress of nego- 
tiations, pointing out that the British and French Ministers in 
Prague were instructed to tell the Czechoslovak Government there 
was no hope of new proposals.) 

This they did immediately and unconditionally September 21. Our 
Minister in Prague was instructed to inform the Czechoslovak 
Government September 22 that his Majesty’s Government were pro- 
foundly conscious of the immense sacrifice which the Czechoslovak 
Government had agreed to and the immense public spirit which 
they had shown. 

These proposals had been put forward in the hope of averting 
general disaster and saving Czechoslovakia from invasion. 

Her willingness to undertake them won a measure of sympathy 
which nothing else could have aroused. 

The Czechoslovak Government resigned and a government of 
national concentration under General Syrovy was constituted, but 
it was emphasized that this government was not a military dictator- 
ship and that it had accepted the Anglo-French proposals. 

We had hoped that the immediate problem would not be com- 
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plicated at this juncture by the claims pressed by Poland and Hun- 
gary. They had, however, demanded similar treatment of their 
minorities as were accorded German minorities. 

The Governments of Poland and Hungary have made representa- 
tions to his Majesty’s Government, and we have replied that we 
take note of those representations but that we are at present con- 
centrating our efforts on the Sudeten problem, on the solution of 
which the issue of war or peace in Europe depends. While appreciat- 
ing their position, his Majesty’s Government hoped these two Gov- 
ernments would do nothing to add to the present delicate situation. 

The Polish Government had expressed considerable dissatisfaction 
and troop movements had taken place in the direction of Teschen. 

The Hungarian Government had been encouraged by conversa- 
tions of the Regent with Field Marshal Goering and conversations 
of the Hungarian Prime Minister and Chief of Staff at Berchtes- 
gaden, and mobilization measures had been taken by the Hungarian 
Army. 

On September 22 I went back to Germany to Bad-Godesberg-on- 
Rhine, where the Chancellor had appointed a meeting place as being 
more convenient for me. 

Once again I had a warm welcome in the streets of villages through 
which I passed, which demonstrated to me the desire of the German 
people for peace, and on the afternoon of my arrival I had a second 
meeting with the Chancellor. 

During my stay in London the Government had worked out with 
the French Government arrangements for effecting the transfer of 
territory proposed, also for the delimitation of the final frontier. 

I explained these to Herr Hitler, who was not previously aware of 
them, and I also told him about the proposed guarantee against 
unprovoked aggression. 

On that point of guarantee he made no objection, but he said he 
could not enter into any guarantee unless other Powers, including 
Italy, were also guarantors. 

I said I had not asked them to enter into a guarantee but that I 
had intended to ask him if he were willing to enter into a pact of non- 
aggression with a new Czechoslovakia. He said he could not enter 
into such a compact while the other minorities of Czechoslovakia 
were not satisfied, but that when they were satisfied he would then 
be prepared to join an international guarantee. 
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He said he could not accept other proposals which I described to 
him, on grounds they were too dilatory and offered too many oppor- 
tunities for evasion. He insisted a solution was essential on account 
of the terrorism and oppression with which the Sudeten Germans 
were faced. 

(Mr. Chamberlain said Herr Hitler then gave him an outline of the 
proposals subsequently embodied in the famous memorandum, 
“except he did not in this conversation actually name any time 
limit. ’’) 

The honorable members will realize the perplexity in which I found 
myself in being faced with this totally unexpected situation. I had 
been told at Berchtesgaden that, if the principle of self-determination 
were accepted, Herr Hitler would discuss with me ways and means 
of carrying it out. 

He told me afterward he never for one moment supposed I should 
be able to come back and say that the principle was accepted. 

(The Prime Minister added he did not think Herr Hitler deliber- 
ately deceived him.) 

When I got back to Godesberg, I thought I had only to discuss 
quietly with him the various proposals already submitted. I was 
shocked when, at the beginning of the conversations, he (Herr Hitler) 
said these proposals were not acceptable and that there were other 
proposals which I had not contemplated at all. 

I felt I had to consider what I had to do. Consequently, I with- 
drew with my mind full of foreboding as to the success of my mission. 
I have seen speculative accounts of what happened the next day 
which suggested that long hours passed whilst I remained on one 
side of the Rhine and Herr Hitler on the other because I had diff- 
culty in obtaining assurances from him about the removal of his 
troops. 

I want to say at once that that is purely imaginary. There was no 
such difficulty. We had arranged to resume our conversation at 11:30 
the next morning, but in view of the difficulty of talking with a man 
through an interpreter and the fact I could not feel sure that what I 
had been saying had always been understood and appreciated by 
him, I thought it would be wise to put down on paper some com- 

ts upon these new Proposals of his and let him have it some time 


fore the talks began. 
Accordingly, I wrote a letter (which is Number IV in the White 
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Paper) which I sent him. I sent that soon after breakfast and in 
it I declared my readiness to convey the proposals to the Czecho- 
slovak Government, but I pointed out what I thought to be grave 
difficulties in the way of their acceptance. 

On receipt of this letter the Chancellor intimated he would like to 
say something in reply. 

The reply was not received until Wednesday afternoon and con- 
tained no more proposals than those which had been described to 
me the night before. Accordingly, I replied, asking for a memorandum 
of the proposals and a copy of the map for transmission to Prague, 
and intimating my intention of returning to England. 

The memorandum and map were handed me at my final interview 
with the Chancellor, which began at 10:30 that night and lasted into 
the small hours of the morning, and at which the German Foreign 
Secretary was present as well as Sir Nevile Henderson and Sir 
Horace Wilson. 

For the first time, I found in the memoranda new proposals and I 
spoke very frankly. I dwelt with all the emphasis at my command 
upon the risks which would be incurred by insisting on such terms. 

I declared the language and manner of the document, which I 
described as an ultimatum rather than a memorandum, would pro- 
foundly shock public opinion in neutral countries and I bitterly 
reproached the Chancellor on his failure to respond in any way to the 
efforts which I had made to secure peace. 

In spite of those frank words, this conversation was carried on on 
more friendly terms than that which preceded it. 

I think I should add that, before saying farewell to Herr Hitler, I 
had a few words with him in private which I do not think are with- 
out importance. 

In the first place, he repeated to me with great earnestness what 
he had already said at Berchtesgaden—namely, that this was his 
last territorial ambition in Europe; that he had no wish to have in 
the Reich people of other races than German. 

The next day we received from the Czech Ministers the reply of 
the Czech Government, which stated they considered Herr Hitler’s 
demands, in their present form, to be absolutely and unconditionally 
unacceptable. * 

This reply was communicated to the French Ministers. Conversa- 
tions were resumed next morning with the French Ministers, and 
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they informed us that if Czechoslovakia were attacked France would 
fulfil her treaty obligations. 

In reply we said if, as a result of these negotiations, the French 
forces became actively engaged, we should be pledged to support 
them. 

Meanwhile, as a last effort to preserve peace, I sent Sir Horace 
Wilson to Berlin September 26 with a personal message to Herr Hit- 
ler, to be delivered before his speech to be made in Berlin at 8 o'clock 
that evening; the French Ministers entirely approved of this i initiative 
and we issued a communiqué to that effect. 

Sir Horace Wilson took with him a letter from me pointing out 
that the reception of the German memorandum by Czechoslovakia 
had confirmed the expectations which I had expressed to him at 
Godesberg. 

I therefore made a further proposal with a view to arriving at a 
settlement by negotiation rather than by military force—namely, 
that there should be an immediate discussion between German 
and Czechoslovak representatives in the presence of British repre- 
sentatives. 

Sir Horace Wilson arrived at Berlin on the afternoon of the twenty- 
sixth and presented this letter to Herr Hitler, who listened to it but 
expressed the view he could not depart from the procedure of the 
memorandum since he felt a conference would lead to further in- 
tolerable procrastination. 

I should tell the House how deeply it was impressed on my mind 
in my conversations with Herr Hitler, and I see it again in every 
speech he makes, that he has deep-rooted distrust and disbelief in 
the sincerity of the Czechoslovak Government. That has been one 
of the factors in all this difficult story of events. 

In the meantime, after reading Herr Hitler’s speech in Berlin in 
which, as I say, he expressed his disbelief in the intentions of the 
Czech Government to carry out their promises, I offered on behalf 
of the British Government to guarantee that the promises which they 
had made to us and the French Government would be carried out. 

Yesterday morning Sir Horace resumed his conversations with 
Herr Hitler but, finding his views unchanged, he, upon my instruc- 
tions, repeated to him in precise terms what I said a few moments 
ago, that France would fulfil her obligations to Czechoslovakia and 
should France become engaged in hostilities with Germany, the 
British Government would feel obliged to support her. 
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Now the story which I have told the House brings us up to last 
night. About 12:30 I received from Herr Hitler the reply to my letter 
sent by Sir Horace Wilson which is printed in the White Paper. A 
careful perusal indicates certain indications of his intention. There 
is a definite statement that troops will not be moved beyond the 
red line (beyond the Sudeten areas into Czechoslovakia). They are 
only to preserve order and that a plebiscite will be carried out with 
a free vote. 

It was added he would abide by the results and, finally, he would 
join in an international guarantee for the remainder of Czecho- 
slovakia, once minority questions were settled. 

This was rather a reassuring statement, and I have no hesitation 
in saying—from the personal contacts I had with him—lI believe he 
means what he says. 

But the thing which was uppermost in my mind was that once 
more the difficulties and obscurities had been narrowed down to 
points, and it was inconceivable they could not be settled by negotia- 
tions. So strongly did I feel this that I felt compelled to send a last 


appeal. 
I sent the following personal message: 


After reading your letter, I feel certain that you can get all 
the essentials without war and without delay, and I will arrange 
to go to Berlin myself, at once, to discuss the arrangements 
with you and the representatives of the Czech Government, 
together with representatives of France and Italy if you desire it. 

I cannot believe you will take the responsibility of starting a 
World War, which might end civilization, for the sake of a few 
days delay in settling this long-standing problem. 


At the same time, I sent the following personal message to Premier 
Mussolini: 


I have today addressed a last appeal to Herr Hitler to refrain 
from force in the Sudeten problem which I feel sure can be settled 
by further discussion. 

I offered myself to go at once to Berlin to discuss arrange- 
ments with the German and Czech representatives—also Italy 
and France. I trust your Excellency will inform the German 
Chancellor you are willing to be represented and urge him to 
agree to my proposal which will keep all our peoples out of war. 

I have already promised that the Czech promises should be 
carried = and feel confident a full agreement can be reached 
in a week. 
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In reply to the message to Signor Mussolini, we were informed that 
instructions had been sent to the Italian Ambassador in Berlin to see 
Herr von Ribbentrop at once and to say that, while Italy would fulfil 
completely her pledges to stand by Germany, in view of the great 
importance of the request made by his Majesty’s Government Signor 
Mussolini hoped Herr Hitler would see his way to postpone the action 
which the Chancellor had told Sir Horace Wilson was to be taken at 
2 p. m. today, for at least twenty-four hours to allow him (Premier 
Mussolini) to reexamine the situation and find a peaceful settlement. 

In response, Herr Hitler agreed to postpone mobilization for 
twenty-four hours. 

Whatever views we may have had about Premier Mussolini in the 
past, I believe everyone will welcome his gesture. He has been willing 
to work with us—but that is not all! 

I have something further to say to the House yet! 

I have been informed by Herr Hitler that he invites me to meet him 
in Munich tomorrow morning. 

He has also invited Signor Mussolini and M. Daladier. Signor 
Mussolini has accepted and no doubt M. Daladier will also accept. 

I need not say what my answer will be! 

There can be no member in this House who did not feel his heart 
leap when he heard the crisis had been once more postponed. And 
now there is to be one more opportunity to try by reason of good will 
and discussion to find a solution of the problem which already is 
within sight of settlement. 

I cannot say any more. I hope the House will release me now to go 
and see what I can make of this last effort, and perhaps, in view of 
this new development, this debate might be adjourned for a few days. 

Then, perhaps, we may meet in happier circumstances. 


Text oF OrriciaL CommuNniIQgue IssuED aT MuNIcH, GERMANY, 
AT THE END OF THE FouR-POWER CONFERENCE, 
SEPTEMBER 29, 1938" 


Germany, the United Kingdom, France, and Italy, taking into 

consideration the agreement which has already been reached in prin- 

ciple for cession to Germany of the Sudeten German territory, have 

agreed on the following terms and conditions governing the said 
“4 Reprinted from The New York Times, September 30, 1938. 
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cession and the measures consequent thereon and by this agreement 
they each hold themselves responsible for the steps necessary to 
secure its fulfilment: 


I 


The evacuation will begin on October 1. 


II 


The United Kingdom, France and Italy agree that the evacuation 
of the territory shall be completed by October 10 without any existing 
installations having been destroyed and that the Czechoslovak 
Government will be held responsible for carrying out the evacuation 
without damage to the said installations. 


Ill 


The conditions governing the evacuation will be laid down in detail 
by an international commission composed of representatives of 
Germany, the United Kingdom, France, Italy, and Czechoslovakia. 

Occupation by stages of the predominantly German territories by 
German troops will begin on October 1. The four territories marked 
on the attached map will be occupied by German troops in the fol- 
lowing order: 

Territory marked No. 1 on the 1st and 2d of October; territory 
marked No. 2 on the 2d and 3d of October; territory marked No. 3 
on the 3d, 4th and 5th of October; territory marked No. 4 on the 6th 
and 7th of October. 

The remaining territory of preponderantly German character will 
be ascertained by the aforesaid international commission forthwith 
and be occupied by German troops by the tenth of October. 

The international commission referred to in Paragraph III will 
determine the territories in which a plebiscite is to be held. These 
territories will be occupied by international bodies until the plebiscite 
has been completed. The same commission will fix the conditions in 
which the plebiscite is to be held, taking as a basis the conditions of 
the Saar plebiscite. The commission will also fix a date, not later than 
the end of November, on which the plebiscite will be held. 

There will be a right of option into and out of the transferred 
territories, the option to be exercised within six months from the date 
of this agreement. 
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A German-Czechoslovak commission shall determine details of 
the option, consider ways for facilitating the transfer of population 
and settle questions of principle arising out of the said transfer. 

The final determination of the frontiers will be carried out by the 
i international commission. This commission will also be entitled to 
} recommend to the four Powers, Germany, the United Kingdom, 
zs France and Italy, in certain exceptional cases minor modifications 

in strictly ethnographical determination of the zones which are to be 

i transferred without plebiscite. 

The Czechoslovak Government will within a period of four weeks 
from the date of this agreement release from their military and police 
forces any Sudeten Germans who may wish to be released and the 
Czechoslovak Government will within the same period release Sude- 
ten German prisoners who are serving terms of imprisonment for 
political offenses. 


ANNEX TO THE AGREEMENT 


eer 


? His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the French 
Government have entered into the above agreement on the basis 
that they stand by the offer contained in Paragraph VI of the Anglo- 
French proposals of September 19 relating to an international guaran- 
tee of the new boundaries of the Czechoslovak State against unpro- 
voked aggression. 

When the question of the Polish and Hungarian minorities in 
Czechoslovakia has been settled, Germany and Italy, for their part, 
will give a guarantee to Czechoslovakia. 

The heads of the Governments of the four Powers declare that the 
problems of the Polish and Hungarian minorities in Czechoslovakia 
if not settled within three months by agreement between the respec- 
tive Governments shall form the subject of another meeting of the 
heads of Governments of the four Powers here present. 


RET RINT ee ees 


SUPPLEMENTARY DECLARATION 


if All questions which may arise out of the transfer of territory shall 
Ps be considered as coming within the terms of reference to the inter- 
national commission. 

Munich, 29 September, 1938. 
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TEXT OF JoINT CoMMUNIQUE IssUED AT MUNICH 
BY CHANCELLOR HITLER AND PRIME MINISTER CHAMBERLAIN 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1938" 


We, the German Fuehrer and Chancellor and the British Prime 
Minister, have had a further meeting today and are agreed in recog- 
nizing the question of Anglo-German relations as of the first import- 
ance for the two countries and for Europe. 

We regard the agreement signed last night and the Anglo-German 
naval agreement as symbolic of the desire of our two peoples never 
to go to war with one another again. 

We are resolved that the method of consultation shall be the meth- 
od adopted to deal with any other questions that may concern our 
two countries, and we are determined to continue our efforts to 
remove probable sources of difference and thus contribute to assure 
the peace of Europe. 


TEXT OF SPEECH BY CHANCELLOR ADOLF HITLER 
At Ecrer, FoLLowinc Its ANNEXATION BY GERMAN FORCES 
OcTOBER 3, 1938"* 


Men and women of Eger! 

For the first time I am today permitted to greet you as “My 
Egerlanders,”” and through me the entire German people greets 
you. It not only greets you but the whole Sudetenland, which in a 
few more days will completely belong to the Reich. 

But this greeting also implies a vow: Never again shall the Sude- 
tenland be torn from the Reich. Over this Greater German Reich 
rests the German shield, and the German sword guards it. Each of 
you is part of this protection, and henceforth you, like every other 
German, will be called on to bear your share. 

For it is our pride that every German Gau [District] not only 
shares in this German happiness but also shares its duties and, if 
necessary, its sacrifices. For you the nation was prepared to draw 
swords. You will also be as ready in the same spirit to assist if ever 
our German land and German people are threatened. 

In this common faith and common will the German people hence- 
forth will shape its future, and no power in the world will be able to 
threaten it any longer. Today the German people stands in deter- 


% Reprinted from The New York Times, October 1, 1938. 
1 Reprinted from The New York Times, October 4, 1938. 
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mined unity from north to south and from east to west—all are 
mutually prepared to assist each other. 

All Germany is happy over these days. Not you alone experience 
them but the whole nation is feeling with you and shares your joy. 
Your happiness is the happiness of 75,000,000 Germans and your 
sorrow has been the sorrow of all until a few days ago. 

You now enter into the great German future. In this hour we thank 
the Almighty for having blessed our path in the past and beg Him 
also to guide us in the future. Germany, Sieg Heil. 


EXTRACTS FROM SPEECHES MADE IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 
IN THE DEBATE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, OCTOBER 3, 1938!’ 


(House of Commons) 


PRIME MINISTER NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 


The House will remember that when I last addressed them I gave 
them some account of the Godesberg memorandum with the terms 
of which they are familiar. 

They will recollect also that I expressed frankly my view that 
the terms were such as were likely to shock public opinion generally 
in the world and bring a prompt rejection by the Czechoslovak 
Government. 

Those views were confirmed by the results. 

The immediate and unqualified rejection of that memorandum by 
the Czechoslovak Government was communicated to us at once by 
them. 

What I think the House will desire to take into consideration first 
this afternoon is what is the difference between these unacceptable 
terms and the terms which were included ir. the agreement signed at 
Munich, because it is on the difference between those two documents 
there will depend the judgment as to whether we were successful in 
what we set out to do. 

I say, first of all, that the Godesberg memorandum, although it 
was cast in the form of proposals, was in fact an ultimatum with a 
time limit of six days. 

On the other hand, the Munich agreement reverts to the Anglo- 
French plan which lays down the conditions for the abdication and 

17 Reprinted from The New York Times, October 4, 1938. 
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the responsibility of the four Powers and international supervision 
of the main principles of that memorandum. 
* * * 

I think every fair-minded and every serious-minded man or 
woman who takes into consideration the modifications of the memo- 
randum must agree that they are of very considerable extent and 
that they are all in the same direction. 

To those who dislike an ultimatum, but who were anxious for a 
reasonable and orderly procedure every one of these modifications 
is a step in the right direction. 

It is no longer an ultimatum. It is a method which is carried on 
largely under the supervision of an international body. 

Now, in giving a verdict upon the agreement, we should do well 
to avoid describing it as a personal or a national triumph for anybody. 

The real triumph is that it has shown that the representatives of 
four Great Powers can find it possible to agree on a way of carrying 
out a difficult and delicate operation by discussion instead of by 
loss of life. 

They have averted a catastrophe which would have ended civiliza- 
tion as we have known it. 

Relief at our escape from this great peril of war has everywhere 
been mingled in this country with profound feelings of —{Labor cries 
of “Shame! Shame!’’} 

I have nothing to be ashamed of. [Loud cheers from Government 
supporters. ] 

Those who have, may hang their heads. 

We must all feel profound sympathy for a small and gallant nation 
in the hour of their national grief and loss. 

I say in the name of this House and of the people of this country 
that Czechoslovakia has earned our admiration and respect for her 
restraint, her dignity and her magnificent discipline in the face of 


such a trial as no nation has been called upon to meet. 
* * * 


Ever since I assumed my present office, my main purpose has 
been to work for the pacification of Europe, for the removal of those 
suspicions and animosities which have so long poisoned the air. 

The path that leads to peace is a long one and bristles with ob- 
stacles. 

This question of Czechoslovakia is the latest and perhaps the most 
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dangerous. Now that we have got past it I feel that it may be possible 
to make further progress along the road to sanity. 

Mr. Duff Cooper [Alfred Duff Cooper, resigned First Lord of 
the Admiralty] has alluded in somewhat bitter terms to my con- 
versation last Friday morning with Herr Hitler. I do not know why 
that conversation should give rise to suspicion, still less to criticism. 

I entered into no pact. I made no new commitments. There is no 
secret understanding. Our conversation was hostile to no other 
nation. 

The object of that conversation for which I asked was to try 
to extend a little further the personal contact which I had estab- 
lished with Herr Hitler, which I believed to be essential to modern 
diplomacy. 

. a + 

For a long period now we have been engaged in this country in 
a great program of rearmament which is daily increasing in pace 
and volume. 

Let no one think because we have signed this agreement between 
the four Powers at Munich we can afford to relax our efforts or call 
a halt in our armaments at this moment. 

Disarmament on the part of this country will never be unilateral 
again. We have tried that once and we very nearly brought ourselves 
into disaster. 

If disarmament is to come at all, it must come by steps and it must 
come with the agreement and active cooperation of other countries. 
Until we know that we can obtain that cooperation, until we agree 
on the actual steps which are to be taken, we must remain on guard. 


MAJOR CLEMENT R. ATLEE 
Leader of the Opposition 


Parliament is the grand inquest of the nation and it is the duty of 
members to inquire, not into the action alone of the Prime Minister 
during the last few days or weeks, but into the whole course of policy 
which brought Britain into such great danger and anxiety. Everyone 
has been paying tribute to the Prime Minister with great enthusiasm 
saying that he is the man who has saved peace. Yes, but he is the man 
who brought us into danger. 

The same Government that has been grappling with these danger 
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for the last few days is responsible for the policy of the country for 
the last seven years. The House of Commons must look at the back- 
ground and not only the immediate foreground. 

The Prime Minister’s tribute to President Eduard BeneS and the 
people of Czechoslovakia is belated. They are the victims of aggres- 
sion and have shown marvelous courage and self-control. It is the 
Czechs who have kept the peace of Europe. Their sacrifice averted 
war. 

Most people in Britain believe that the Czechs have been shame- 
fully betrayed by those who have been pledged to stand by them. 
Faced with the threat of armed attack from without and with murder 
and outrage from within, instigated from outside, exposed to the 
vilest slander and abuse by their enemy, deserted by those whose 
pledges they had a right to trust, they have shown a dignity, courage 
and self-control worthy of a great democracy. 

Their distinguished President, a great patriot and a great Euro- 
pean, has been assailed by the German press and by the German 
leader. He has never stooped to reply. His bearing throughout has 
shown the difference between a civilized man and a gangster. 

Peace has been preserved at a price, but the immediate people who 
pay the price are the Czechs. We owe them something more than a 
loan and more than a guarantee. Both in Britain and France great 
efforts should be made to help them grapple with their misfortunes. 

After the events of May 21 two things were obvious—the designs 
of Hitler and the fact that they could be stopped because they were 
stopped by the resolution of the Czech Government. The prime 
weakness throughout the whole business has been this: The Govern- 
ment never tried to get together the Powers that might stop it. 

Throughout the whole of these proceedings Soviet Russia stood 
by its pledge and its declarations and there has been some pretty 
hard lying about it, too. There have been lies told, and people knew 
they were lies, about the alleged conversation between Maxim 
Litvinoff [Russia’s Foreign Commissar] and Georges Bonnet [French 
Foreign Minister]. At no time has there been any difficulty in knowing 
where Russia stood. We had very close collaboration with France 
and in order of commitment Russia came before Britain, but it has 
been a very great weakness that throughout there has been this cold- 
shouldering of Russia. 

The weakness of France was even greater. At no time did they 
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make up their minds whether they were going to stand or tell Czecho- 
slovakia to make its own terms. I still think that would have stopped 
this tragedy. 

To what has the Prime Minister committed us? Unless the new 
guarantee is inoperative, doesn’t it commit this country to making 
war on an aggressor if the new Czechoslovakia is violated? 

In effect, the Prime Minister, ever since Mr. Eden resigned, has 
been his own Foreign Secretary. It is dangerous for Britain if there is 
a kind of idea that this country is like Germany and Italy and only 
speaks through the mouth of one particular leader. It is a disturbing 
and unfortunate precedent if it is thought that things can be settled 
offhand by a Duce and Fuehrer who are put on the same level. Mr. 
Chamberlain may meet them, but as long as we retain our democracy 
our Prime Minister will never be in the same position as a Duce or 
Fuehrer. 

Having decided to leave the League system to embark on a policy 
of alliances and power politics, the Government cannot even play 
the game intelligently. Mr. Chamberlain has been the dupe of the 
dictators. Today Britain is in a dangerous position. In the place of 
covenants and collective security to buttress Britain and the empire, 
we are left with two promises, one from Mussolini and one from 
Hitler. 

Seven years of National Government have brought us to a more 
dangerous and humiliating position than we have occupied since the 
days of Charles II. All the Prime Minister now offers is to push on 
with rearmament. As long as the Government follows the hopeless 
policy of power politics they will never lift the fear of war from our 
people. 

In these bad days there are two things from which we can draw 
some comfort. One is the resolution and calm of our own people. I 
hope that the Prime Minister was able to bring home to Hitler a 
sense of the resolution of the British people, because one of the dan- 
gers of the situation is the idea that has gone abroad that Britain is 
a decadent country. That idea is fostered, unfortunately, by some of 
those people who are most friendly toward the Nazis. 

Secondly, I hope that it has gone home to the dictators that every- 
where throughout the world thereis a detestation of war. Real attempts 
should now be made to bring the desires of the peoples of the world 
to redress the balance against the rulers. This is no time for Four- 
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Power pacts or new alliances for power politics. The need is for an 
all-in peace conference to which people will come, not to rattle the 
saber but to deal with the causes of war. 

The Prime Minister is convinced of the good faith of Hitler and 
Mussolini. I would like to see that good faith show itself straight 
away by the abandonment of aggression in Spain, by coming to a 
conference, and by joining up to build a new League. 


ANTHONY EDEN 
Former Foreign Secretary 


Every citizen owes the Prime Minister a measureless debt of 
gratitude for the sincerity and pertinacity which he has devoted in 
the final days of this crisis to averting the supreme calamity of war. 
Lord Halifax [Foreign Secretary], too, richly deserves the tribute 
which the Prime Minister paid him. 

Perhaps the most striking and encouraging event in recent weeks 
has been the warmth of the spontaneous reception accorded the 
Prime Minister in Germany. It is clearly a manifestation of the deep 
desire of the German people for peace. No one in the Commons ever 
doubted that desire, but the fact that it has at last found expression 
may be of real significance on the road to peace. 

Nor should we overlook the significance of those moral forces which 
in the last days were gathering themselves to resist the march to war 
and to which President Roosevelt gave admirable expression. 

The first part of the lesson surely is that if the peoples of the world 
can speak to each other freely across frontiers there will be no risk of 
war. But that is not the position with which we have to deal. 

The influences which finally contributed to averting war are many. 
One of them certainly is the Prime Minister’s refusal to give up hope. 
Another is the effort of President Roosevelt, a third is the genuine 
desire for peace among all peoples, and a further one was the appear- 
ance in the press last Tuesday of an authoritative statement that 
Great Britain and Russia will certainly stand by France when she 
goes to the assistance of Czechoslovakia in the event of a German 
attack. 

Historians of the future will give that statement an important 
place among the deterrents to war a week ago. 

Finally there is the mobilization of the British fleet, with all that 
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portended. I agree with Mr. Duff Cooper’s wish that some such step 
could have been taken at an earlier date, not necessarily entire 
mobilization but some visible action that would convince those who 
are more impressed by what they see than by what they hear of the 
real earnestness of the British people. 

The greatest tribute of all must be paid to the conduct of the 
Czechoslovak Government, without which we could not hope to be 
at peace now. In the practice of self-discipline we have been set a 
remarkable example by that brave people. Whatever the mistakes 
may have been in the past nothing can surpass the calm courage and 
dignity of President Bene3 and the Czech people. They have been 
subjected to harsh and continuous strain and may well become sub- 
ject to a blind bitterness, but they have at all times appreciated the 
wider European issues involved and placed Europe under obligation 
by having made the greatest contribution to peace. 

The British Government and the French Government, which in 
this matter bear equal responsibility, sponsored certain proposals 
in the face of Herr Hitler’s demands. I am not surprised at Mr. Duff 
Cooper’s difficulties in sponsoring those proposals and do not suppose 
any member of the Government can have felt any enthusiasm for 
them. The fact remains that they have been accepted by the Czech 
Government and are now in operation. 

The Sudeten Germans undoubtedly had a grievance but there is no 
German minority in Central or Eastern Europe that is enjoying 
today privileges equal to those the Sudeten Germans always had. 
The Sudeten German grievance was in a fair way of being resolved. 
Lord Runciman, whose service is beyond praise, did a wonderful 
piece of work and virtually reached an agreement. 

The “Fourth Plan”’ [of the Czech Government] was not wrecked 
from within; it was vetoed from without. The Anglo-French pro- 
posals contained still further concessions. No one will contend that 
these proposals were just. 

War has been averted—for which the world is immeasurably grate- 
ful—but it has been averted not at our expense, nor at the expense 
of any Great Power, but at the cost of a grave injustice to a small, 
friendly nation, Czechoslovakia, which was not even heard in her 
own defense. 

Surely the House will be agreed that foreign affairs cannot indef- 
initely be continued on the basis of stand and deliver. Successive 
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surrenders only bring successive humiliations and in their turn more 
humiliating demands. 


SIR ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR 
The Liberal Leader 


The nightmare is now over but we must ask why it loomed so close 
and whose foreign policy it was which brought us to the edge of war. 

The policy is the Prime Minister’s. I can find nothing in the Prime 
Minister's speech to justify the easy optimism which newspapers have 
been so busily spreading over the week-end. Those forces in Germany 
which counseled moderation are for the third time weakened and 
discredited, and the extremists are vindicated. 

There are many who share my anxiety that the Government is 
wabbling toward war. The only way to have insured peace was to 
offer Germany proof that nations wanted international relations 
regulated by recent negotiations and were prepared to work together 
in resistance to force and to convince them that if force was aban- 
doned, we should be ready for a settlement by negotiations. 

But the will of the German dictator prevailed over Britain and 
the world. The Prime Minister has sacrificed a vital principle in inter- 
national affairs and weakened democracy in addition to peace. The 
truth is that we have sacrificed the Czechs to our peace and comfort. 

Why isn’t Russia represented on the international commission? 
The Government named Russia as an ally Tuesday when it thought 
we were going to be in trouble, but Russia now is left outside. The 
Government will make a mistake if it goes on truckling to Hitler and 
Mussolini and leaves Russia standing outside on the mat. 

The Prime Minister has asked us to accept Hitler’s assurances that 
this is the last of his territorial aspirations, but it is useless to forget 
the assurances given by Hitler after his occupation of the Rhineland. 
We must weigh all Hitler’s utterances together, not take one com- 
forting one. 

Two sources of enlightenment I have found about Hitler’s inten- 
tions—his speeches and ‘Mein Kampf.” I prefer ‘Mein Kampf" 
because it has never let me down. 

The Prime Minister said he believes Munich to be merely a prelude 
to a larger settlement in Europe; but peace on what terms? On Ger- 
man terms or the terms of freedom? 
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A great national effort is necessary if we are to preserve freedom 
and democracy in the world. It was only when it became known that 
France, Russia, and Britain were going to stand together and the 
British fleet mobilized that we got any concessions. 


SIR SAMUEL HOARE 
Home Secretary 


There are some members in the Commons and some people in the 
country who believe no peace is possible in Europe so long as dictator- 
ships exist. The conclusion to that view is so appalling that I cannot 
accept it if I think there is some glimmer of hope that a catastrophe 
may be avoided. I believe it can be avoided. 

The Prime Minister holds that conviction, and it is on that account 
that he made his superhuman efforts. 

The answer to the main charge by Mr. Duff Cooper is that after 
the Prime Minister had accepted the task of mediation it would have 
meant certain failure if the Government at the same time accepted 
the advice of those who said Hitler must be faced with a public 
ultimatum. Our position was made clear to Hitler privately time 
after time. 

To say that the Soviet Government was cold-shouldered is a 
complete exaggeration. His Majesty’s Government have taken the 
only course open to a responsible government. A frontier guarantee 
will be more effective than the Franco-Czech treaty or the Soviet- 
Czech treaty. I contemplate a guarantee in which all the Great 
Powers will one way or another take part. 

I do not any way contemplate the exclusion of Russia. I believe 
a guarantee, coupled, it may be, with pacts of non-aggression given 
by Britain, France, Russia, Germany, and Italy, and with the minori- 
ties question settled in Czechoslovakia, will make the new republic 
as safe as Switzerland has been for many generations past. 

The time will come for a verdict to be given on the Prime Minister's 
conduct, and no member on the Government side fears that verdict. 
The criticisms which have been expressed in the debate little represent 
the great body of feeling among the citizens not only of Britain but 
of the empire, who are grateful to the Prime Minister-for having 
persistently maintained a policy of peace and mediation. 
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(House of Lords) 
VISCOUNT HALIFAX 
The Foreign Secretary 


I shall be asked why we consented to the omission of Russia. I 
would venture to repeat here what I said to the Soviet Ambassador 
a day or two ago. 

Five days ago it seemed to us vital, if war was to be avoided, some- 
how or other to get matters on a basis of negotiation; but if we were 
to face the facts—and nothing was to be gained but everything lost 
by not facing them—we were obliged to recognize that in the present 
circumstances the heads of the German and Italian Governments 
would almost certainly—at least not without preliminary discussion, 
for which there was no time—be reluctant to sit in a conference with 
a Soviet representative. 

Accordingly, if our principal purpose was to insure negotiation, 
we were bound to have regard for the practical conditions within 
which alone that purpose could be secured. 

But the fact that it was impossible, if we were to talk to the Ger- 
man and Italian Governments in those days at all, to include the 
Soviet Government directly in the conversations in no way signifies 
any weakening on our part any more, no doubt, than on that of 
the French Government to preserve our understanding relations with 
the Soviet Government. 

Nothing has been so persistently pressed upon me during the last 
two or three months than this: If only Great Britain would say 
clearly and unmistakably for all to hear that she would resist any 
unprovoked aggression against Czechoslovakia no such unprovoked 
aggression would be made. 

We never felt able to use that language, but so far as there was 
force in the argument I do not underrate it. The deterrent value 
of such a statement will have full force under such a guarantee as 
we have expressed our willingness to give. To guarantee Czecho- 
slovakia, including within her borders restless and dissatisfied minori- 
ties, was one thing; to guarantee Czethoslovakia when those explosive 
minority questions had been adjusted was quite another. 

There are, of course, a great many questions connected with this 
guarantee that will require more careful consideration than it has 
yet been possible to give them. Such will be whether these forms 
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should be joined up and, further, what States should be invited to 
assume those obligations and the circumstances in which these 
obligations should be held to arise. 

These matters and possibly others will be matters for an early 
exchange of views between the several governments concerned. 

There is no one who will not wish at this time to pay his tribute 
and extend his sympathy to President [Eduard] Bene’ [of Czecho- 
slovakia] and his people. Faced with that grim dilemma, Dr. Bene 
chose the path of peace, and I cannot but believe the judgment of 
history will accord him a special place for the wisdom of his choice. 


TEXT OF Epuarp BENES’s LETTER OF RESIGNATION 
AS PRESIDENT OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA, OCTOBER 5, 1938" 


The eventful three years of my presidency have culminated in the 
very sad events of these last days. 

They have weighed upon our spirits and our hearts, but they 
have not broken our faith nor our ideals toward our people, our 
nation, and our State—ideals which have inspired and which always 
will inspire our people. , 

These historic events have changed the whole basis of our exist- 
ence. I have played such a large part in these developments that 
I have had to consider seriously what should be my duty under the 
changed conditions. 

I came to office under circumstances which were entirely different 
and I must take this fact into account. Circumstances have changed 
so completely that I feel that my remaining in office might constitute 
an obstacle to the new conditions which now confront this State. 

This is chiefly in regard to the international situation and with a 
view to rapid development of a collaboration with our neighbors. 

We have now constituted a new government which will be a gov- 
ernment of calm, of order, of economic efforts and of social <econ- 
struction—a government which will aim chiefly at internal cievelop- 
ment and I am convinced it will succeed in its efforts. 

But I realize that in these new conditions it is essential for me to 
withdraw from office. That does not mean that I evade my responsi- 
bility in this difficult situation or that I am leaving a vessel that is 
in a storm. 

% Reprinted from The New York Times, October 6, 1938. 
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I only wish to facilitate the development of the policy of the 
Government, both in external and internal affairs. 

That is why I place my resignation in your hands, Mr. Prime 
Minister, in order that you may take the necessary steps which the 
situation calls for. 

I thank you and your colleagues for your collaboration and I wish 
you every success. I am fully convinced that a better period is before 
us, a period of successful labor and of prosperity for the new State 
and for all our Czechoslovak peoples. 

BENES. 


TEXT oF COMMUNIQUE ANNOUNCING THE ABANDONMENT 
OF PLEBISCITES, OCTOBER 13, 1938'* 


The international commission for the regulation of the Sudeten 
German question met during the afternoon of October 13. 

It ascertained that the final demarcation of the Sudeten German 
territories bordering Germany could occur on the basis of the line 
the commission determined October 5, subject to such eventual 
changes as the commission might propose in conformity with Article 
VI of the Munich agreement. 

In these conditions the international commission unanimously 
decided to refrain from any plebiscite. 

It took note of the agreement reached between the German and 
Czech Governments to take up work for the correction and final 
determination of the border on the basis of the aforementioned line. 

In addition, it took note of the formation of the German-Czech 
commission provided for in Article VII of the Munich agreement 
to settle the exercise of the right of option. 

rinally, the international commission accepted the report of its 
economic subcommittee and took cognizance with satisfaction of 
the noteworthy progress attained thus far in the settlement of 
pending questions. 

* Reprinted from The New York Times, October 14, 1938. 
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Texts oF Notes EXCHANGED BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES, 
GERMANY, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, GREAT BRITAIN, AND FRANCE 
ON THE CRISIS IN EUROPE?*® 


MESSAGE PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT SENT 
DIRECT TO THE PRESIDENT OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND THE 
CHANCELLOR OF GERMANY, AND THROUGH THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE PRIME MINISTERS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE, SEPTEMBER 26, 1938 


The fabric of peace on the continent of Europe, if not throughout 
the rest of the world, is in immediate danger. The consequences of 
its rupture are incalculable. Should hostilities break out the lives of 
millions of men, women, and children in every country involved will 
most certainly be lost under circumstances of unspeakable horror. 

The economic system of every country involved is certain to be 
shattered. The social structure of every country involved may well 
be completely wrecked. 

The United States has no political entanglements. It is caught in no 
mesh of hatred. Elements of all Europe have formed its civilization. 

The supreme desire of the American people is to live in peace. But 
in the event of a general war they face the fact that no nation can 
escape some measure of the consequences of such a world catastrophe. 

The traditional policy of the United States has been the furtherance 
of the settlement of international disputes by pacific means. It is 
my conviction that all people under the threat of war today pray 
that peace may be made before, rather than after, war. 

It is imperative that peoples everywhere recall that every civilized 
nation of the world voluntarily assumed the solemn obligations of 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact [Pact of Paris] of 1928 to solve controversies 
only by pacific methods. In addition, most nations are parties to 
other binding treaties obligating them to preserve peace. Further- 
more, all countries have today available for such peaceful solution 
of difficulties which may arise, treaties of arbitration and conciliation 
to which they are parties. 

Whatever may be the differences in the controversies at issue and 
however difficult of pacific settlement they may be, I am persuaded 
that there is no problem so difficult or so pressing for solution that 
it cannot be justly solved by the resort to reason rather than by the 
resort to force. 

® Reprinted from press releases of the Department of State, Washington, D. C. 
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During the present crisis the people of the United States and 
their Government have earnestly hoped that the negotiations for 
the adjustment of the controversy which has now arisen in Europe 
might reach a successful conclusion. 

So long as these negotiations continue so long will there remain 
the hope that reason and the spirit of equity may prevail and that 
the world may thereby escape the madness of a new resort to war. 

On behalf of the 130 millions of people of the United States of 
America and for the sake of humanity everywhere I most earnestly 
appeal to you not to break off negotiations looking to a peaceful, 
fair, and constructive settlement of the questions at issue. 

I earnestly repeat that so long as negotiations continue, differences 
may be reconciled. Once they are broken off reason is banished and 
force asserts itself. 

And force produces no solution for the future good of humanity. 


REPLY OF PRESIDENT EDUARD BENES OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1938 


I am deeply moved by your cable message. It reached me at a 
moment when our country and our nation are feeling so intensely 
the menace of war. For twenty years our successive governments 
have pursued a policy of peace. They have abided by the principle 
of settling all international disputes by peaceful means. They have 
concluded treaties of arbitration. They have supported the peace 
policy of the League of Nations and they have never offered (?) 
against all that line of conduct. Our Government also signed the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact and will in no case do anything that would 
violate it. Although Czechoslovakia has already made greatest 
sacrifices in the negotiations up to now sacrifices which touch the 
country’s vital interests it does not break off negotiations, desirous 
of seeing the conflict solved by peaceful means by agreement. 
Czechoslovakia has also signed a treaty of arbitration with Ger- 
many, has already proposed to settle the present dispute under its 
terms and is ready to renew this offer. Czechoslovakia is grateful 
to you, Mr. President, for your message, a message which in these 
grave moments can contribute toward a just solution of the dispute. 
I believe that even today the dispute could be settled in a spirit of 
equity without resort to force and the whole Czechoslovak nation 
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still hopes this will be the case. The Czechoslovak nation would 
defend itself were it attacked but it is profoundly convinced with 
you that in the end war solves no problem and that this is a case in 
which reason, a sense of humanity and principle of justice should 
triumph. 


REPLY OF CHANCELLOR ADOLF HITLER OF GERMANY 


In your telegram received by me on September 26, your Excellency 
addressed to me an appeal in the name of the American people, in 
the interest of the maintenance of peace not to break off the negotia- 
tions regarding the dispute which has arisen in Europe and to strive 
for a peaceful, honorable, and constructive settlement of this ques- 
tion. Be assured that I can fully appreciate the lofty intent on which 
your remarks are based, and that I share in every respect your 
opinion regarding the unforeseeable consequences of a European 
war. Precisely for this reason, however, I can and must refuse all 
responsibility of the German people and their leaders, if the further 
development, contrary to all my efforts up to the present should 
actually lead to the outbreak of hostilities. In order to arrive at a 
fair judgment regarding the Sudeten German problem under dis- 
cussion, it is indispensable to consider the incidents, in which, in 
the last analysis the origin of this problem and its dangers has its 
cause. In 1918, the German people laid down their arms, in the firm 
confidence that by the conclusion of peace with their enemies at 
that time the principles and ideals would be realized which had been 
solemnly announced by President Wilson and had been just as 
solemnly accepted as binding by all the belligerent Powers. Never 
in history has the confidence of a people been more shamefully 
betrayed, than it was then. The peace conditions imposed on the 
conquered nations in the Paris suburbs treaties have fulfilled nothing 
of the promises given. Rather they have created a political regime 
in Europe which made of the conquered nations world pariahs 
without rights and which must be recognized in advance by every 
discerning person as untenable. One of the points, in which the 
character of the dictates of 1919 was the most openly revealed was 
the founding of the Czechoslovakian State, and the establishment of 
its boundaries without any consideration of history and nationality. 
The Sudetenland was also included therein, although this area had 
always been German, and although its inhabitants, after the destruc- 
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tion of the Hapsburg monarchy, had unanimously declared their 
desire for annexation to the German Reich. Thus the right of self- 
determination, which had been proclaimed by President Wilson as 
the most important basis of national life, was simply denied to the 
Sudeten Germans. But that was not enough. In the treaties of 1919, 
certain obligations, with regard to the German people, which, accord- 
ing to the text were far-reaching, were imposed on the Czecho- 
slovakian State. These obligations also were disregarded from the 
first. The League of Nations has completely failed to guarantee the 
fulfilment of these obligations in connection with the task assigned 
to it. Since then the Sudetenland has been engaged in the severest 
struggle for the maintenance of its Germanism. It was a natural and 
inevitable development that after the recovery of strength by the 
German Reich and after the reunion of Austria with it, the urge 
of the German Sudetens for maintenance of their culture and for 
closer union with Germany increased. Despite the loyal attitude 
of the Sudeten German party and its leaders, the difference with 
the Czechs became ever stronger. From day to day it became ever 
clearer that the Government in Prague was not disposed really to 
consider seriously the most elementary rights of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans. Rather did it attempt with ever more violent methods the 
Czechization of the Sudetenland. It was inevitable that this pro- 
cedure would lead to ever greater and more serious tensions. The 
German Government, at first did not intervene in any way in 
this development of things, and maintained its calm restraint, 
even when the Czechoslovakian Government, in May of this year, 
proceeded to a mobilization of its army, under the purely fictitious 
pretext of German troop concentrations. The renunciation of military 
counter-measures at that time in Germany, however, only served, 
to strengthen the uncompromising attitude of the Government in 
Prague. This has been clearly shown by the course of the negotiations 
of the Sudeten German party with the Government, regarding a 
peaceful adjustment. These negotiations produced the conclusive 
proof that the Czechoslovakian Government was far from thoroughly 
grasping the problem of the Sudeten Germans and bringing about 
an equitable solution. Consequently conditions in the Czechoslo- 
vakian State, as is generally known, have in the last few weeks 
become utterly intolerable. Political persecution and economic 
oppression have plunged the Sudeten Germans into extreme misery. 
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To characterize these circumstances it is enough to refer to the 
following. There are at present 214,000 Sudeten German refugees 
who had to leave their house and home in their ancestral country 
and flee across the German border, as they saw therein the last 
and only possibility to escape from the revolting Czechoslovakian 
regime of violence and bloodiest terror. Countless dead, thousands 
of injured, ten thousands of persons arrested and imprisoned, deso- 
lated villages are the accusing witnesses before world opinion of an 
outbreak of hostilities carried out for a long time by the Prague 
Government which you in your telegram rightly fear. Entirely aside 
from the German economic life in the Sudeten German territory 
for twenty years systematically destroyed by the Czech Govern- 
ment, which already shows all the signs of ruin, which you anticipate 
as the result of an outbreak of war these are the facts which compelled 
me in my Nuremberg speech of September 12 to state before the 
whole world that the deprivation of rights of the three and one-half 
millions of Germans in Czechoslovakia must be stopped and that 
these people if they of themselves cannot find justice and help, must 
receive both from the German Reich. However, to make a last 
attempt, to reach the goal in a peaceful way, I made concrete pro- 
posals for the solution of the problem in a memorandum delivered 
on September 23 to the British Premier, which, in the meantime has 
been made public. Since the Czechoslovakian Government had pre- 
viously declared itself already to be in agreement with the British 
and French Governments that the Sudeten German settlement area 
would be separated from the Czechoslovakian State and joined to 
the German Reich, the proposals of the German memorandum con- 
template nothing else than to bring about a prompt and equitable 
fulfilment of that Czechoslovakian promise. It is my conviction that 
you, Mr. President, when you realize the whole development of the 
Sudeten German problem from its inception to the present day, will 
recognize that the German Government has truly not been lacking 
either in patience or a sincere desire for a peaceful understanding. 
It is not Germany who is to blame for the fact that there is any 
Sudeten German problem at all, and that the present unjustifiable 
circumstances have arisen from it. The terrible fate of the people 
affected by the problem no longer admits of a further postponement 
of its solution. The possibilities of arriving at a just settlement by 
agreement, are therefore exhausted with the proposals of the Ger- 
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man memorandum. It does not rest with the German Government, 
but with the Czechoslovakian Government alone, to decide, whether 
it wants peace or war. 


REPLY OF PRIME MINISTER NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


His Majesty’s Government hail with gratitude the weighty mes- 
sage that the President of the United States has addressed to them 
and to certain other governments. In this critical time it is indeed 
essential to remember what is at stake and to weigh the issues with 
all gravity before embarking on a course from which there may be 
no retreat. 

His Majesty’s Government has done and are doing their very 
utmost to secure a peaceful solution of the present difficulties and 
they will relax no effort so long as there remains any prospect of 
achieving that object. The Prime Minister is even today making a 
further earnest appeal for settlement by negotiation in which his 
Majesty’s Government would be ready to lend their good offices. 
The President’s words can but encourage all those who sincerely 
desire to cooperate in this endeavor. His Majesty’s Government, 
for their part, respond to the President’s appeal in all sincerity and 
without reserve, and they most earnestly hope that the other gov- 
ernments to which it is addressed will do likewise. 


REPLY OF PREMIER EDOUARD DALADIER OF FRANCE 


Your moving appeal has reached me in London at the very mo- 
ment when, in close cooperation with the British Government, 
France makes a supreme attempt with a view to safeguarding all 
possibility of an amicable settlement of the conflict that is threaten- 
ing peace. It is of special value to me that under your high moral 
authority the devotion of the entire American nation to the principles 
which have been recognized and publicly acknowledged by all the 
parties to the Kellogg Pact is now solemnly reaffirmed. 

Remaining faithful both to the spirit and the letter of the pledges, 
we continue with unfailing tenacity to look for any procedure or 
form of agreement which may be compatible with the dignity and 
the vital interests of the nations involved. 

We trust thus to serve to the last the ideal of justice and peace 
which has always been a link between our two nations. 
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MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO CHANCELLOR HITLER 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1938 

I desire to acknowledge your Excellency’s reply to my telegram 
of September 26. I was confident that you would coincide in the 
opinion I expressed regarding the unforeseeable consequences and 
the incalculable disaster which would result to the entire world from 
the outbreak of a European war. 

The question before the world today, Mr. Chancellor, is not the 
question of errors of judgment or of injustices committed in the 
past. It is the question of the fate of the world today and tomorrow. 
The world asks of us who at this moment are heads of nations the 
supreme capacity to achieve the destinies of nations without forcing 
upon them as a price, the mutilation and death of millions of citizens, 

Resort to force in the Great War failed to bring tranquillity. Vic- 
tory and defeat were alike sterile. That lesson the world should 
have learned. For that reason above all others I addressed on Sep- 
tember 26 my appeal to your Excellency and to the President of 
Czechoslovakia and to the Prime Ministers of Great Britain and of 
France. 

The two points I sought to emphasize were, first, that all matters 
of difference between the German Government and the Czechoslovak 
Government could and should be settled by pacific methods; and, 
second, that the threatened alternative of the use of force on a scale 
likely to result in a general war is as unnecessary as it is unjustifiable. 
It is, therefore, supremely important that negotiations should con- 
tinue without interruption until a fair and constructive solution is 
reached. 

My conviction on these two points is deepened because responsible 
statesmen have officially stated that an agreement in principle has 
already been reached between the Government of the German Reich 
and the Government of Czechoslovakia, although the precise time, 
method and detail of carrying out that agreement remain at issue. 

Whatever existing differences may be, and whatever their merits 
may be—and upon them I do not and need not undertake to pass— 
my appeal was solely that negotiations be continued until a peaceful 
settlement is found, and that thereby a resort to force be avoided. 

Present negotiations still stand open. They can be continued if 
you will give the word. Should the need for supplementing them 
become evident, nothing stands in the way of widening their scope 
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into a conference of all the nations directly interested in the present 
controversy. Such a meeting to be held immediately—in some 
neutral spot in Europe—would offer the opportunity for this and 
correlated questions to be solved in a spirit of justice, of fair dealing, 
and, in all human probability, with greater permanence. 

In my considered judgment, and in the light of the experience of 
this century, continued negotiations remain the only way by which 
the immediate problem can be disposed of upon any lasting basis. 

Should you agree to a solution in this peaceful manner I am con- 
vinced that hundreds of millions throughout the world would recog- 
nize your action as an outstanding historic service to all humanity. 

Allow me to state my unqualified conviction that history, and the 
souls of every man, woman, and child whose lives will be lost in 
the threatened war will hold us and all of us accountable should we 
omit any appeal for its prevention. 

The Government of the United States has no political involve- 
ments in Europe, and will assume no obligations in the conduct of 
the present negotiations. Yet in our own right we recognize our 
responsibilities as a part of a world of neighbors. 

The conscience and the impelling desire of the people of my coun- 
try demand that the voice of their Government be raised again and 
yet again to avert and to avoid war. 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
AT THE SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN NEW YORK 

DECEMBER 13, 1937 


AT A MOMENT when the force and power of treaty obligations 
between nations are being broadly challenged, the Trustees of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace wish to record their 
conviction that there is no path to permanent peace, no hope for 
the reign of law and order in international affairs, save by an insist- 
ence upon the observance by nations of the solemn covenants they 
have made. They hold that a world in which no distinction is made 
between those who keep their word and those who break it, between 
those who seek to live at peace with their neighbors and those who 
commit acts of obvious aggression, is a world foredoomed to anarchy 
and the rule of the sword alone. In such a world no nation, great or 
small, on whatever continent—our own included—can hope to be 
at rest. 

They believe these principles to be of vital concern to the future 
welfare of America and declare that she cannot, if she would, divest 


herself of responsibility for their maintenance and defense. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


These documents present the views of etnguiahed note of opinion of 
many countries on vital international ee | an rat plane uce the texts of 


official treaties, diplomatic ———— for international 
projects such as the Permanent Court of internatio ice. International 
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= to International Conciliation, 405 West 117th een ew 


334. The World Situation: President Roosevelt’s Address of October é on 
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issued by the Department of State, October 6; Japanese Government 
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New York Times by former Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson; 
American Foreign Policy Statement of July 16 and Comments of Foreign 
Governments. 

November, 1937. 

. Twenty Years of Bolshevism, by a co mdent of the London Times. 
Present Conditions in Russia, by Harold canny of The New York Times. 
Speech of Benito Mussolini, Premier of Ital iy. at Berlin, tember 28, 
1937. Speech of Adolf Hitler, Chancellor of Germany, at Berlin, Sep- 
tember 28, 1937. Address by Admiral Horthy, Regent of Hungary, 
translated from Pester Lloyd, October 12, 1937. 

December, 1937. 

. The Mediterranean Problem: Interests and Policies of England and 
Italy. British Policy in the Mediterranean, by Commander Stephen 
King-Hall, R.N. Italian Interest and Policy in the Mediterranean, by 
his Excellency, Gioacchino ve fesetions on our Policy in China 
Conflict and retary of State Hull's Rep 

January, 1938. 

. A Russian View of the Moscow Trials, by Alexandre Cae Sent 
icance of the Trotsky Trial: Interview with John Dewey, by Agnes E 
ae: Time fights on the Side of Democracy, by Simeon Strunsky. 

Editorials from The New York Times. 
February, 1938. 


. International Economic Reconstruction: Text of the Report ra Paul 
van Zeeland. The Van Zeeland Report, by Walter panleations by" the 


recommended to the Eleven Participating Or tions os = 

Thirteenth Conference on the Cause and Cure of War, W: 

D. C., January 18-21, 1938. Editorial from The New York eran 
March, 1938. 

. What Is the League of Nations William . a pard. British Policy 

in the Far East, by Sir Sh A tiibeta Sinclair. T ule of Fear, by Gu- 

elmo Ferrero. Is World Peace an ania Ideal? by George M. 
tratton. 
April, 1938. 

. The Pitfalls of the New American Neutrality, by Francis De4k. If War 
Comes, What Will America’s Policy Be? by George S. Montgomery, Jr. 
The Conflict between China and Japan, by Count Carlo Sforza. 
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. The United States and World Organization during 1937. Our National 
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. The Spirit of International Law, by the Honorable Cordell Hull. American 

Foreign re. by the Honorable Francis B. Sayre. The Proposed 
Universal Peace Commission of 1910. 
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. The Cost of War, by Thomas John Watson. Texts of Resolutions adopted 
by the World Conference for Action on the Bombardment of Coen 
Towns and the Restoration of Peace, Paris, July 23-24, 1938. Text of 
the Constitution of Eire (Ireland). 
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. The Crisis in Czechoslovakia, April 24-October 13, 1938. 
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